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RADNORSHIRE. 


N the north-weſt of Herefordſhire, lies Radnor- 
9 ſhire, in Britiſh Sir Vaefgfed ; of a triangular form, 
and gradually more narrow as it is extended fur- 
ther weftward. On the ſouth, the river Wye di- 
vides it from Brecknock, and on the north-part 
lies Montgomeryſnhire. The eaſtern and ſouthern 
parts are well cultivated ; but elſewhere it is ſo un- 
even with mountains, that it is hardly capable of 
ullage ; tho' well-ſtor'd with woods, and water'd with riyulets, and 
in ſome places with ſtanding lakes. 

Towards the eaſt, it hath to adorn it (beſides other caſtles of the 
lords Marchers, now almoſt all bury'd in their own ruins) Caſtelh pain 
which was built by Pain a Norman, from whom it had the name; and 
Caſtelh Colwen, which if (I miſtake not) was formerly call'd Maud- 
Caſtle in Colwent. For there was a- caſtle of that name, much noted, 
whereof Robert de Todney, a very eminent perſon, was governor in 
the time of Edward II. It is thought to have belong d before, to the 
Breoſes lords of Brecknock, and to have received that name from 
Maud of St. Valeric, a malpert woman, wife of William Breos, who 
r&ell'd againſt king John. This caſtle being demoliſh'd by the Welſh, 
was rebuilt of ſtone by king Henry III. in the year 1231. But of 
greateſt note is Radnor, the chief town of the county; call'd in Bri- 
ih Maesywed, fair-built, but with thatch'd houſes, as is the manner 
that country, Formerly it was well-tenc'd with walls and a caſtle, 
"Ut being by that rebellious Owen Glyn Dowrdwy laid in aſhes, it de- 
d dally; as well as old Radnor (call d by the Britains Maes ꝓved 1 
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and from its high ſituation Pencraig (which had been burnt b 
ap Gruffydh, in the reign of king John. Tf I ſhould lay t 
Maes yved is the city Magos which Antoninus ſcems to call N 
where (as we read in the NVotitia Provinciarum) the commander of 
the Pacenſian regiment lay in garriſon, under the licutenent of Britain 
in the reign of Theodoſius the younger; in my own judgment (and 
perhaps others may be of the ſame mind) I ſhould not be much mic. 
taken. For we find that the writers of the middle age call the inha- 
bitants of this country Mageletz, and alſo mention Comites Maſere. 
tenſes and wa oy - And the diſtances from Gobannium or Aber. 
Gavenni, as alſo from Brangorium or Worceſter, differ very little 
from Antoninus's computation. Scarce three miles to the-eaſt of Rad. 
nor, lies Preſtean, in Britiſh Lhan Andras, or St. Andrews; which 
from a ſmall village, in the memory of our grandfathers, did, by the 
fayour and encouragement of Martin lord biſhop of St. David's, be- 
come ſo eminent and beautiful a market-town, as in ſome meaſure to 
eclipſe Radnor. Scarce four miles hence, lies Knighton (which may 
vye with Preſtean) call'd by the Britains, as Jam inform'd, Trebuclo 
from Trevyklawdh, from the dike lying under it; which was caſt. up 
with great labour and induſtry by Offa the Mercian, as a boundary 
between his ſubjects and the Britains, from the mouth of Dee, to 
that of the river Wye, for the ſpace of about ninety miles: Whence 
the Britains chave call d it Llawdh Offa or Offa's dyke. Concerning 
which, Joannes Sarisburien/is, in his Polycration ſaith, that Harald 
eftabliſh'd a law, that whatever Welſhman ſhould be found arm'd on 


this ſide the limit he had ſet them, to wit, Offa's dike, his right-hand | 


ſhould be cut off by the king's officers. The tracing of this dike 
gives us the exact bounds of the Britains and Saxons. It may be ſeen 
on Brachy-hill, and near Rhyd ar Helig, and Lanterden in Heretord- 
ſhire: And 1s continu'd northwards 32 Knighton, over a part ef 
Shropſhire into Montgomeryſhire; and may be trac d over the Long 
Mountain call'd in Welſh Levz Digolb, to Harden-caſtle, croſs the Se- 
vern and Lban Drianio commmon ; from whence it paſles the Vyr- 
nwy again into Shropſhire, not far from Oſwaldſty, where there is 
alſo a ſmall village call'd Trevyrclawdh. In Denbighſhire, it is viſible 
along the road between Rhywabon and Wrexham ; from whence being 
continu'd through Flintſhire, it ends a little below Holywell, where 
that water falls into Dee, at a place formerly the ſite of the caſtle of 
Baſingwerk. This limit ſeems nor afterwards to have been well main- 
taind by the Engliſh ; For although we find that the TS” tongue 
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decreaſes daily on the borde:s of Wales; yet not only that language, 
but alſo the ancient Britiſh culicms and names of men and places re- 
main {till for ſome ſpace on the Eugliſh fide, almoſt the whole lengtly 
of it. 
All the land beyond this, toward the weſt and north, call'd by the 
natives melienyab, from the yellowiſh mountains, is for the moſt part 
a barren and hungry foil. Which, notwithſtanding, ſhews the ruins 
of ſeveral caſtles, but eſpecially of Kea Ls, and ut 7inbed ftanding 
on the ſummit of a cop'd hill, which was deitrcv d by Lhewellyn 
prince of Wales in the year 1260 This county of e .caches 
to the river Wye, which word, though it be here the name of a river, 
ſeems to have been anciently an appellative either tor river, or water. 
For although it be not ad at preſent in that ſenſe, nor yet preſery'd 
in any gloſſary, or other books; yet I find it in the termination of the 
the names of many of our rivers : ex. gr. Lhugwy, Dowrdwy, y Vyrnwy, 
Eduy, Conwy, Eluy, Hondhuy, Mynwy, Mowdhwy, Tawy, Toy, &c. 
Now, that this final ſyllable [wy] in theſe names of rivers, is the ſame 
with guy, ſeems more than probable ; in that we find the river Towy 
gall 'd in the book of Landafte Tiagui (ab hoftio taritur ſuper ripam Gui, 
uſque ad ripam Tiugui, &c.) and allo the river E/wy, call'd Egui. And 
that guy or wy ſignified waters, ſeems further to be confirm d from the 
names of ſome aquatick animals, as Gwyach, Giach, eop alias oicg, &c. 
This being granted, we may be able to interpret the names of ſeveral 
rivers which have hitherto remain'd untelligible : as Lhuguy, clear 
water, from Jhug, which ſignifies light or brightneſs : Dowrdhwy, loud 
water, from dwrdh, noile: Edwy, a ſwift or rapid ſtream, from ehed, 
to fly, &C. | 

The Wye croſſes the weſt angle of the county; and having its rapid 
courſe ſomewhat abated by the rocks it meets with, and its channel 
diſcontinu'd, it ſuddenly falls headlong cver a ſteep precipice. Whence 
the place is call'd Nad. Gwy, that is, the cataract or fall of the river 
Wye. And I know not whether the Engliſh might not from that word 
Rhajadr impoſe the name of Radnor, firſt on the county, and after- 
wards on the chief town therein. Several places in Wales are thus 
denominated ; all which have cataracts near them: And the word is 
ſtill us'd appellatively among the mountains of Snowdon in Caernat- 
vonſhire, where ſuch falls of water are very frequent. Rhaiadar-ca- 
itle (whereof not the leaſt ruins are now remaining) was very advan- 
tageouſly ſituated in a nook ot the rive, cloſe by this cataract, But 


what ſeems very remarkable, is a deep trench on one fide of Se 
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ſtle-yard, cut out of an exceeding hard and ſolid rock. About two 
furlongs below this place where the caſtle ſtood, I obſerv'd a large tu- 
mulus or barrow, call'd from a chappel adjoyning, Tommes Ihan St 
Fred And on the other ſide, at a farther diſtance, there are two 
more, much leſs than the former, call'd Krigen Kevn Keido, viz. the 
barrows of Kevn Keido, a place ſo call'd; where, it is ſuppos'd, there 
itood heretofore a church, in regard a piece of ground adjoyning is 
call d Klhttieur Agi. 

On the top ot a hill, call'd Gwaffedin near Rhaiadr Gwy, there are 
three large heaps of ſtones, of that kind which are common upon 
mountains in moſt (if not all) the counties of Wales; call'd in South- 
Wales Karnen, and in North-Wales Karned-heu. They conſiſt of 
{uch lefler {tones from a pound weight to a hundred, Egc. as the neigh- 
bouring places afford; and are confuſedly pil'd up without any tar- 
ther trouble than the bringing them thither, and the throwing them in 
heaps. On Plin Lhimmen, or, as otherwiſe call d, Pym lymmon moun- 
rain, and tome cther places, there are of theſe Karnedheu ſo conſide- 
rably big, that they may be ſuppos'd to conſiſt of no leſs than a hund- 
red cart-loads of {tones ; but generally ſpeaking, they are much leſs. 
'They are alſo found in the north, and probably in other parts of Eng- 
land; and are frequent in Scotland and Ireland, being call'd there 
by the ſame Britiſh name of Kairn + Whereof I can give no other ac- 
count to the curious reader, than that is a primitive word; and ap- 
propriated ro fignity ſuch heaps of ſtones. That moſt of theſe Kar- 
zeaben (not to ſay all) were intended as memorials of the dead, I am 
induced to belicve, for that J have my ſelf cbſerv'd near the ſummit 
of one of them. a rude ſtone monument (which I ſhall have occaſion 
to prove ſepulchral hereafter) ſomewhat of the former of a large 
cofter or cheſt; and have received unquęſtionable information of tuo 
more {uch monuments, found cf late years in the like places. But 
wha: removes all ſcruple, and puts this queſtion beyond farther de- 
bare, is that it is ſtill the cuſtom in {everal places, to caſt heaps cf 
ftones con the graves of maleſaors and ſelf- murderers. And hence 
perhaps it is, ünce we Can aſſign no other reaſon, that the worit of 
traytors are call d Karn- Tray, the meſt notorious thieves, Karn- 
Lhadron, &c. That this was allo the cuitom amongſt the Romans, ap- 
por from that epitaph afcribd- to Virgil, on the infamous robber 
Balifia 5 


Ant- 
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. hoc lapidum tegitur Baliſta ſepultus, 
{votte, die, tutum carpe, viator, iter. 


Under this ſtone Baliſta lies inter'd, 
Now (n ght or day) no danger need be fear'd. 


But that this was nevertheleſs uſual among the Britains, before they 
were known io the Romans, ſeems evident, for that they are common 
alſo in the Highlands of Scotland, and in Ireland, where the Roman 
conqueſts never reach d. | 

Now, if it demanded whether malefactors only were thus ferv'd in 
ancient times; or whether other perſons indifferently had not ſuch 
heaps of ſtones erected to them, as ſepulchral monuments : I anſwer, 
that before Chriſtianity, men of the beſt quality ſeem to have had 
ſuch funeral piles, conformable to a cuſtom among, the Trojans, as we 
ind by Hcmer's deſcription of Ilector's funeral, at the end of the 
Itads: And ſuch I take to have been the largeſt of them, thoſe eſpe- 
cially that have the monuments above- mention'd within them. But 
ſince the planting; of Chriſtianity, they became ſo deteſtable and appro- 
priated to malefactors, that ſcemetimes the moſt paſſionate v iſhes a man 
can expreſs to his enemy 1s, that a karn be his monument : And (as 
we have already obſerv d) the moit notorious and profligate crini- 
nals are diſtinguih'd by that word. 

By the foreſaid cataract, there was a caſtle, which, as we find it 
recorded, was repair d by Khys Prince ct South-Wales, in the reign 
of bing Richard I. Near this place, is a vaſt wilderneſs, render d 
very diſmal by many crooked ways and high mountains: Into which, 
as a proper place of refuge, that bane of his native ecuntry, king 
Yoragern (whoſe very memory the Britains cucic) withdrew himlcit, 
when he ha at laſt repented of his abcminable wickednets, in Call- 
in the Engliſh-Saxons, and inceſtuouily marrying his own daugh- 
ter But g3ed's vengeance purſuing him, he was cenſum d by liglit- 
ning, together with his city Kaer-Gwortizern, which he had bulit for 
huis refuge, Nor was it far from hence (as it the place were fatal) that 
not only cnhis Vor ſigern the laſt Britiſh monarch cf the race of the 
Britains; but alſo Lhewelyn the laſt prince of Wales of the Brittin 
line, being betray'd and intercepted in the year of our Lord 1282, en- 
ded his life. From this Vortigern, Ninnius calls that ſmall regton 
ger mar, nor is the name yet loſt; but of the city chere 43 
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not any memorial remaining, but what we have from authors. Some 
are of opinion, that the caſtle of Gurhrenion aroſe out of the ruin; 
of it; which the Welſh, out of hatred to Roger Mortimer, laid eye; 
with the ground Au. 1201. This part of the country hath been alle 
calld Gwarth Ennion, as we are inform'd by Ninnius ; who writes 
that the foremention d Vortigern, when he was publickly and ſharply 
reprov d by St. German, did not only perſiſt in his obſtinacy, and his 
wicked practices, but alſo caſt falſe and malicious reproaches on that 
godly Saint. Wherefore (ſaith Ninnius) Vortimer the ſon of Vorti— 
gern, to make amends for his father's fault, ordain'd that the land 
where the biſhop had receiv'd ſo great an indignity, ſhould be his own 
for ever. Upon which, and in memory of St. German, 1t has been 
_— Gwarth Enian, which in Engliſh ſignifies a ſlander juſtly te- 

uited. 
5 The Mortimers deſcended from the niece of Gonora, wife of RI. 
chard the firſt duke of Normandy, were the firſt of the Normans, 
who, having overcome Edric Sylvaticus a Saxon, gain'd a conſider- 
able part of this ſmall territory. And having continu'd for a long 
time the principal men of the county, at length Roger Mortimer lord 
of Wigmore was created carl of March by Edward III. about the 
year 1328, who ſoon after was ſentenced to death, having been ac- 
cus'd, of inſolence to the government, of favouring the Scots to the 
prejudice of England, of converſing over-familiarly with the king's 
mother, and of contriving the death of his father king Edward II. He 
had by his wife Jane Jenevil (who brought him large revenues as well 
in Ireland as in England) a ſon call'd Egmund, who ſuffer'd for his fa- 
ther's crimes. and was depriv'd both of his inheritance and the title 
of earl. But his ſon Roger was receiv'd into fayour, and had not 
cr! the title of earl of March reſtor'd, but was allo created knight 
r Garter, at the firſt inſtitution of that noble order. This Ro- 
e 12ariy'd Philippa Mountague, by whom he had Edmund earl cf 
ho marry d Philippa the only daughter of Leonel duke of 
ange, che third ſon of king Edward III. whereby he obtain'd the 
in of Uliter in Ireland, and the lordſhip of Clare. After 
ae in Ireland, where he ſhad govern'd with great applauſe, 
ger ſucceeded, being both earl of March and Ulſter ; whom 
II. deſign'd his fucceſſor to the crown, as being in right of 
ext heir: But he, dying before king Richard, left i- 
dme King Henry IV. (who had uſurp'd the gover!- 
£4.25, Ldmund's intereſt, and title to the grown, epi 
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him to many hazards; inſomuch that being taken by the rebel Own 
Glyn-Dor, he dyd of griet and diſcontent, Jeaving his fifer Ale 
to inherit. She was marry'd to Richard P.antavenct carl of Cen- 
bridge, whoſe poſterity in her right became afterwards earls of Ma: ch, 
and laid claim to the crewn; which in the end (as we ſhall ſhew 
elſewhere) they obtain'd ; and Edward IVs. eldeſt fon, who was 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, Cc. had alſo confer d on him by 
his father, as an additional honour, the title of carl of March. Frum 
which time, this title lay dead, till it was reviv'd by king James J. 
and beſtow d upon Eſme Steward, lord Aubigny, and afterwards duke 
of Lennox; who was ſucceeded by James his ſon, and Eſme his 
randſon. Which Eſme dying young, the honour deſcended to Charles, 
fourth fon of Eſme the firſt duke of Lennox; who allo dying withcut 
flue, in the year 1672, this honourable title, among others, was con- 
fer'd by king Charles IL in the year 1675, upon Charles Lenos, cre- 
ated at the fame time duke of Richmond. As for the title of Radnor, 
it was erected into an earldom by king Charles II. in the perſon of 
John Roberts lord Roberts of Truro : Whoſe ſon Robert, ſtil'd lord 
viſcount Bodmin, dying in the lite-time of his father, the houour de- 
{cended to Charles his grandſon, the preſent earl. | 


In this county are 52 pariſhes, - 
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che ſouth of Radnor lies Brecknockſhire, in Bri- 
tiſn Brycheinog, ſo call'd, as the Welſh ſuppoſe, from 
prince Brechanius, who is ſaid to have had a nu- 
merous and holy offspring, to wit, twenty-four 
daughters, all ſaints. This county 1s conſiderably 
larger than Radnorſhire, but more mountainous ; 
Te though it has alſo fruitful vales. It is bounded on 
the eaſt with Herefordſhire, on the fouth with 
Monmouthſhire and Glamorganſhire, and on the weſt with Caermar- 
thenſhire. But ſince nothing can be added in the deſcription of this 
ſmall province, to what the induſtrious Giraldus Cambrienſis hath 
already written (who was arch-deacon hereof, five hundred years 
ſince,) I may do well for ſome time to be ſilent, and to call him to my 
aſſiſtance. 

Brechiniauc, (ſaith he, in his itinerary of Wales,) is a land ſut- 
ficiently abounding with corn, whereof if there be any defect, it 1: 
amply ſupply'd from the borders of England; and it is well ſtored 
with paſtures, woods, wild deer, and herds of cattle. It hath allo 

y of river-fiſh, on one ſide from Usk, and on the other from Wy ; 
both abounding with ſalmon and trout, but the Wy with a better ſort 
call'dumbre. It is incloſed on all parts, except the north, with high moun- 
tains: Having on the weſt, the mountains of Cantre-bychan; and to- 
wards the ſouth, the ſouthern-hills, whereof the chief is call d Kade: 
Arthur, or Arthur's-Chair, from two peaks on the top of it, ſumewha- 
reſembling a chair. Which, in regard it is a lofty ſeat, and a place 
of ſtrength, is aſcribed in the vulgar appellation of it, to Arthur the 


moſt puiliant and abſolute monarch of the Britains. A fountain ſprings 
| on 
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on the very top of this hill; which as deep as a draw-well, and four 
ſquare; affording trouts, tho' no water runs out of it. Being thus 
guarded on the ſouth with high mountains, it 1s defended from the 
heat of the ſun with cool breezes ; which, with an innate wholſomnels 
of the air, renders the country exceeding temperate. On the caſt, it 
hath the mountains of Talgarth and Ew1as. ; 

On the north (as he ſaith) 1t is a more open and champaign coun- 
try; where it is divided from Radnorſhire by the river Wy : Upon 
which there are two towns of noted antiquity, Bualht and hay. 
Bualht is a town pleaſantly ſeated, with woods about it, and fortified 
with a caſtle ; but of a later building, viz. by the Breoſes and Morti- 
mers, when Rhys ap Gryffydh had demoliſhed the old one. At pre- 
ſent it is noted for a good market : But formerly it ſeems to have 
been a place very eminent; for Ptolemy ſets down the longitude and 
latitude of it, and calls it Bullæum Silurum. Of this town, in the 
year 1690. a conſiderable part (being that ſide of the ſtreet next the ri- 
ver Wye, ) was by a caſual fire totally conſumed. Whether this Bualhe be 
the aneient Bullæum, or whether that city or fort (allowing it to have 
been in this county) was not a place call'd Kaerer, ſome miles diſ- 
tant from it, may be queſtion d. At leaſt, it is evident, that there 
hath been a Roman fort at Kaercu: For, beſides, that name implies 
as much (ſignifying ſtrictly the walls or rampire,) and that it was 


prefix'd by the Britains to the names of almoſt all the Roman towns, 


and caſtles; they frequently dig-up bricks there, and find other ma- 
nifeſt ſigns of a Roman work. It is now only the name of a Gentle- 
man's houſe; and not far from it, there is alſo another houſe call'd 
Caſtleham. If it be urg'd in favour of Buelht, that it ſeems {till to re- 
tain its ancient name, which Ptolemy might render Boullaion It may 
be anſwer'd, that Buelht, which I interpret Colles boum, (Ox-cliff or 
elſe Oxen-Holt,) was the name of a ſmall country here, from whence 
in all kikelihood the ancient Bullzum (if it ſtood in this tract) was 
denominated : But that being totally deſtroy d, and this town be- 
coming aſterwards the moſt noted place of the country, it might alſo 
receive its name from it, as the former had done. But (that I may 
diſlemble nothing) ſince the congruity of the names 15 the main argu- 
ment for aſſigning this ſituation to the ancient Bullæum Silu- 
rum; we ſhall 4 occaſion of heſitating, if hereafter we 
find the ruins of a Roman fort or city in a neighbouring country of 
the Silures, the name whereof may agree with Bullæum no leſs than 
Buelhte, From this town, the neighbouring part (a mountainous 
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and rocky country) is alio call'd Bualht, into which, upon the in— 
cu ſion of the Saxuns, king Vortigern retird. And there allo, by 
the permiflion Gf Aurelius Ambroſius, his ſon Paſcentius govern'd ; 
es weare inform & by Ninntus, who in his chapterof Wonders, relates! 
know ndt what prodigious ſtory of a heap of ſtones here, wherein might 
be ſeen the fcotſteps of king Arthur's hound. Hay, in Britiſh Tregelhi 
(whici in Engliſh we may render Haſcley or Hafleton) lies on the 
bank ef the river Wye, upon the borders of Herefordfhire: A place 
which ſeems to have been well known to the Romans, ſince we often 
find their coyns there, and ſcme ruins of walls are ſtill remaining. 
But now being almoſt totaliy decay'd_ it complains cf the cutrages 
of that profligate rebel Owen Glyn-Dowrdwy, who in his march th ro 
theſe countries, conſum d it with fire. | 

Of this Owen Glyn-Dwr or Glyn-Dowrdwy, 1s found the follow- 
ing acccunt, in ſome notes of the learned and judicious antiquary 
Robert Vaughn ct Hengwrt, Eſq; Sir David Gam was wholly devoted 
to the intereſt of the duke of Lancaſter; upcn which account it was, 
that Owen ap Gryffydh Vychan (cemmonly cad Owen Glyn-Dwr) 
was his mortal cnemy, This Owen had his education at one ct the 
Inns of Court, and was prefer d to the ſervice of king Richard II. 
whoſe ſcutifer (as Walſingkam faith) he was. Owen being allured 
that his king and maſter Richard was depoſed and murder d, and be- 
ing withral provoked by ſeveral affronts and wrongs done him by the 
ford Grey of Ruthin his neighbour, whom king Henry very much 
countenanced againſt him; took arms, and looking upon Henry as an 
uſurpec, causd him elt to be proclaim'd prince of Wales. And tho' himſelt 
were deſcended paternally but from a younger brother of the hcuſe cf 
Pow1s, yet (as ambition is ingenious) he finds out a way to lay claim 
to the principality, as deſcended by a daughter from Lhewelyn ap 
Gryftydh, the laſt prince of the Britiſh race. He invaded the lands, 
and burnt and deſtroyed the houſes and eſtates of all thoſe that fa- 
vour'd and adher'd to king Henry. He call d a parliament to meet 
at Machyndlheth in Montgomeryſhire : Whither the ncbility and 
gentry of Wales came, in obedience to his ſummons; and among them 
the ſaid David Gam, but with an intention to murder Owen. The 
plot being diicover'd, and he taken before he could put it in execu- 
tion, he was like to have ſufferd as a traitor : But interceſſion was 
mide for him by Owen's beſt friends, and the greateſt upholders of 
his cauſe; whom he could not either honourably or ſafely deny. 
Let notwithſtanding this pardon, as ſoon as he return'd to his own 


country, 


bat to 
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guntry, Where he was a man of conſiderable intereſt, he excecding-— 
aannoyd Owens friends. Not long after, Owen enter'd the mar— 
ches of Wales, deſtroy ing all with fire and ſword; and having then 
unt the houſe of Sir David Gam, it is reported that he ſpake thus 
» one of his tenants: | 


O gweli di wr coch cam, 
In ywmoſyn y Gyrnigwen ; 
Dyed y bod hi tan) lan, 
A ncd y glo ar ei pben. 


bat co return. 

As tothe river Wye watereth tlie northern part of this county, ſo 
be Usk, a noble river, takes its courle through the midſt of it, "The 
rieiſn name of this river is W'sk, which word ſeems a derivative trum 
b or wy, whereot the reader may ſœe ſome acccunt in Radnor- 
hire Ar preſent it is not ſignificative in the Britiſh; but is ſtill prelery d 
n the Irihi tongue, and i. their common word for water. There were 
bmerly in Britains many rivers of this name, which may be now 
:inguiſh'd in England by theſe ſhadows of it, Ex, Ox, Ux, Ouſe, 
, Ke. But becauſe ſuch as are unacquainted with etymologicat 
vcrvations, may take this for a groundlels conjecture; that it is not 
ich will appear, in regard that in Antonine's Itinerary we find Exc- 
r call'd Ilca Danmoniorum from its ſituat ion on the river Ex, and 
fo : city upon this river Usk, for the ſame reaſon, call'd Iſca 
te. II. | | 
The Usk falling headlong from the Black-Mountain, and forcing a 
ep channel, patles by Brecknock, the chief town of the county, 
placed almoſt in the center of it. This town the Britains call 
wr-hondhy, from the confluence of the two rivers, Hondhy and 
„ That it was inhabited in the time ct the Romans, is evident 
im ſeveral coins of their emperors, ſometimes found there; and 
m a Roman brick lately diſcover'd with this inſcription, LEG. II. 
UG. as alſo from a ſquare camp near this place, commonly called 
aer, that is, the fortification ; where Roman bricks are frequently 
nd up by the plough, with the ſame inſcription. Bernard New- 
wen, who conquer d this ſmall county, built here a ſtately caſtle, 
uch the Breoſes and Bohuns afterwards repair'd; and in our tather s 
mory, king Henry VIII. found a collegiate church of EW pre- 
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bendaries (in the priory of the Dominictans) which he tranſlated thil 
ther from Abergwily in Caermarthenſhire. 4 

Two miles to the eaſt of Brecknock, is a large lake, which the Bril 
tains call Lhn Savedhan, and Lhys Savadban, i. e. a ſtanding lake 
Giraldus calls it Camoſum, from the terrible noiſe it makes, like # 
clap of thunder, upon the breaking of the ice. In Engliſh it is called 
Brecknockmere : It is two miles long, and near the ſame bread, fi 
well ſtored with otters, and alſo with perch, tench, and eel, chick 
the fiſhermen take in their corac!s. Lheweni, a ſmall river, hayinf 
enter'd this lake, ſtill retains its own colour, and, as it were dil 
daining a mixture, is thought to carry out no more, nor other ward 
than what it brought in. It has been an ancient tradition in th; 
neighbourhood, that where the lake is now, there was formerly 
city, which being ſwallowed up by an earthquake, reſigned its plac 
to the waters. And to confirm this, they alledge (beſides other af 
guments) that all the high-ways of this county tend to this lake, l 
this be true, what other city may we ſuppoſe on the river Lhewen 
but Loventium, placed by Ptolemy in this tract; which I have (ilt 
gently ſearch'd for, but there appear no where any remains, either « 
the name, or the ruins, or the ſituation of it. Marianus (which 
had almoſt forgotten) ſeems to call this place Bricaneumere ; wh 
tells us that Ethelfleda, the Mercian lady, enter'd the lands of th 
Britains A0 913, in order to reduce a caſtle at Bricenaumere; an 
that ſhe there took the queen of the Britains priſoner. Whethe 
that caſtle was Brecknock itſelf, or Caſtelh Dinas on a ſteep taper 
ing rock above this lake, remains uncertain ; but it is manifeſt fro 
the publick records, that the neighbouring caſtle of Blaen Lheven) 
was the chief place of that barony which was the poſſeſſion of Per 
Firz-Herbert, the ſon of Herbert lord of Dean-foreſt, by Lucy t 
daughter of Miles earl of Hereford. 

In the reign of William Rufu, Bernard Newmarch the Norman, 
man of undaunted courage, and great policy, having leyied a conl 
derable army both of Engliſh and Normans, was the firft that attemp 
ed the reducing of this country. Having diſccmfited and ſlain int 
field Bledhyn ap Maenyrch, and ſeiſed on the lordſhip cf Brecon, at 
forced his fon and heir Gwgan to be content with that ſharc ot 

which he was pleaſed, by way of compoſition, to appoint him, 
gave him the lordſhip and manors of ] hanvihangel Tal y Lhyn, fa 
of Lhan Lhyeni and Kantrev Seliv, with lodgings in the calt'c 


Brecknock; where, in regard he was the rightful lord of the coy 
the 


„( iy 


here was ſuch a ſtrict eye kept over him, that he was not permitted 
10 g abroad without two or more Norman knights in his company. 
Which Bernard Newmarch having at length, after a tedious war, FO! 
this country out of the hands of the Welſh, he built forts therein, 
nd gave poſſeſſions of lands to his fellow-ſoldiers ; amongſt hum the 
chicteſt were the Aubreys, Gunters, Haverds, Waldebeofs, and Pri- 
cards ; (of theſe, Roger Gunter, a younger brother of that family, 
nermarrying with the daughter and heir of Thomas Stodey, 8 Hen. 
V. ſettled at Kintbury or Kentbury in Barkſhire. And the better 
o ſecure himſelf amongſt his enemies the Welſh, he married Neſt, 
the daughter of prince Gryffydh ; who being a woman of a licenti- 
bus and revengetul temper, at once depriv'd herſelf of her reputa- 
non, and her fon of his inheritance. For Mahel the only ſon of 
this Bernard, having affronted a young nobleman with whom ſhe 
converſed roo famuliarly ; ſhe (as the poet ſaith) 


= Iram atque animos a crimine ſumens, 


Spur d on by luſt to anger and revenge; 


depos d upon oath before king Henry II. that her ſon Mahel was be 


gotten in adultery, and was not the ſon of Bernard. Upon which, 
Mahel being excluded, the eftate devolved to his lifter Siby!, and in 
her right to her husband Miles earl of Hereford ; whoſe tive ſons dy- 
ng without. iſſue, this country of Brecknock fell to the ſhare of Bertha 
us daughter, who had, by Philip de Breos, a ſon, William de Breos, 
ord of Brecknock ; upon whom the ſeditious ſpirit and ſhrew d tongue 
of his wife drew infinite calamities. For when ſhe had utter d te- 
proachful language againk king John, the king ſtrictly commanded 
her husband, who was deep in his debt, to diſcharge it immedi 
ately. Who after frequent demurtings, at laſt mortgaged to the 
ling his three caſtles of Hay, Brecknock, and Radnor ; which ſogp 
ater he furpriſed with a mixt multitude that he had got together, 
ind put the garriſons to the ſword: He alſo burnt the town of 
Lemſter; and with fire, ſword, and depredations, continu d to 
annoy the country, omitting nothing of the uſual practices Gt re. 
bels. But upon # 6 approach of the king's forces, he withdrew into 
Ireland, where he aflociated with the king's enemies: Yet, pie 
tending a ſubmiſſion, he return d, and ſurrender d himſelt to the 
ime. who was about to follow him; but after many feign'd pro. 
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miſes, he again rais d new commotions in Wales. At lait, being 
compell'd to quit his native country, he died an exile in France 
But his wile being taken, ſuffer'd the worſt of miſeries; for ſhe ua 
ftarv'd in priſon, and ſo, did ſevere penance for her ſcurrilcus la. 
guage. His ſon Giles, biſhop of Hereford, having (without reggr 
to his nephew, who was the true heir) recover d his father s eſta: 
by permiflion of king John, left it to his brother Reginald; wh 
fon William was hangd by Lhewelin prince of Wales, who ha 
caught him in adultery with his wife. But by the daughters of tha 
William, the Mortimers, Cantelows, aud Bohuns, earls of Hereford 
enjoy'd plentiful fortunes. This county of Brecknock fell to the- 
huns, and at length from them to the Staffords ; and upon the at 
tainder of Edward Stafford duke of Buckingham, conſiderable rere 
nues were forfeited to the crown, 1n this county. 

James Butler, afterwards duke of Ormond, was created carl 0 
Brecknock, upon the reſtoration of king Charles II. in the yea 
1660. 


This county has 61 pariſhes. 
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= HE county of Monmouth, call'd formerly Went- 


FL 


1 « 


{et and Weatſland, and by the Britains Gwent (trom 
an ancient City of that name,) lies ſouth of Breck- 
nockſhire and Herefordſhire. On the north, it is 
divided from Herefordſhire by the river My nwy ; 
on the eaſt from Gloceſterſnire by the river Wye; 
on the welt from Glamorganſhire by Rhymni; and 
on the ſouth it is bounded by the Severn-ſea, into 
which thoſe rivers, as alſo Usk that runs through the midſt of this 
county) are dilcharged. Ir aftords not only a competent plenty for 
the uſe of the inhabitants, but alſo abundantly ſupplies the deſects of 
the neighbouring counties. The caſt part abounds with pattures and 
woods; the weft part is ſome what mountainous and rocky, but yet 
rewards to a good degree the pains of the husbandman. The inhabi- 
tants (ſaith Giraldus, writing of the time when he liv'd) are à valiant 
and courageous people, inur'd to frequent skirmiſhes; and the moſt SCM 
archers of all the Welſh lorderers. | | 
In the utmoſt corner of the county ſouthward, call d Ewias, ſtands 
the ancient abbey of Lantoni, not far from the river Mynwy, amongſt 
Hatterel-hills; which, becauſe they bear ſome reſemblance to a chair, 
are call d Mynydh Kader. For Kader is the name of many mcuntains 
in Wales; as Kader Arthur, Kader Verwin, Kader Idris, Kader 
Dhinmael, Kader yr Ychen, Ec. which the learned Dr. Davies ſup- 
peles to have been fo call'd, not from their reſemblance to a kadair 
or chair; but becagſe they have been either fortified places, or were 


looked upon as naturally impregnable, by inch as firſt impes d thoſe 
C. names 
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names on them. For the Britiſh æader (as well as the Iriſh word 1% 
thair) ſignify d anciently a fort or bulwark ; whence probably the mo. 
dern word kaer of the lame ſignification, might be corrupted, As for 
Lantoni, it was founded by Walter Lacy, to whom William ear! of 
Hereford gave large poſſeſſions here; and from whem thoſe I acje« 
ſo renown'd among the firſt conquerors of Ireland, were deſcended. 
Giraldus Cambrentis (to whom it was well known) can beſt deſcribe 
the ſituation of this ſmall abbey. In the low vale of Exias (ſaith he) 
which is about a bow-ſhor over, and enclos'd on all ſides with high 
mountains, ſtands the church of St. John Baptiſt, cover d with lead; 
and, conſidering, the ſoli:arineſs of the place, not unhandſomely built, 
with an arched roof of itone; in the ſame place, where formerly 
ſtood a ſmall chappel of St. David the archbiſhop, recommended with 
no other ornaments than green moſs and ivy. A place fit for the ex- 
erciſe of religion, and the moſt conveniently ſeated for canonical 
diſcipline, of any monaſtery in the land of Britain: Built firſt (to 
the honour of that ſolitary life) by two hermits in this deſert, remote 
from all the noiſe of the world, upon the river Hodeni, which glides 
through the midſt of the vale. Whence it was call'd Lhan Hodeni ; 
the word Lhan ſignify ing a church or religious place. But to ſpeak 
more accurately, the true name of that place in Welſh is Nant Hodeni; 
for the inhabitants call it at this day, Lhan-Dhewz yn Nant-Hodeni, 
i. e. St. David's church on the river Hodeni. The rains which moun- 
tainous places uſually produce, are here very frequent ; the winds cx- 
ceeding fierce, and the winters almoſt continually cloudy. Yer not- 
withſtanding that 2 air, it 1s fo temper'd, that this place is very 
little ſubject to diſeaſes. The monks fitting here in their cloiſters, 
when they chance to look out for freſh air, have a pleaſing proſpect, 
on all hands, of exceeding high mountains, with plentiful herds ci 
wild deer, feeding aloft at the fartheſt limits of their horizon. The 
body of the ſun ſurmounts not theſe hills, ſo as to be viſible to them, 
till it is paſt one a clock, even when the air is moſt clear, And a lit- 
tle after —— The fame of this place drew hither Roger biſhop of 
Salisbury, prime miniſter of ſtate; who having for ſome time admird 
the ſituation and retir d ſolitarineſs of it, and alſo the contended ccn- 
dition of the monks, ſerving God with due reverence, and their molt 
agreeable and brotherly converſation ; and being return'd to the king, 
and having ſpent the beſt part of a day, in the praiſe of it, he at lat 
thus concluded his diſcourſe : What ſhall I ſay mere! All the treaſure 
of your majeſty and the kingdom would not ſuffice to build ſuch a - 

er. 
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fer. At which both the king and courtiers be ing aſloniſned, he at laſt ex- 
plain d that paradox, by telling them he meant the mountains where— 
with it was on all hands enclosd. But of this enough, it not too 
much. 

It may be here oblerv'd, that Lhan or Lan properly ſignifies a yard, 
or ſome ſmall incloſure; as may be taken notice of in compound 
words. For we find a vineyard call d Gwinian ; an orchard, per-lan ; 
a hay-yard, ha-lan; a church-yard, korph-lan ; a ſheepfold, kor-lan ; 
Sc. However (as Giraldus obſerves) it denotes ſeparately, a church 
or chappel ; and is of common ule, in that ſenſe, throughout all Wales: 
Probably becauſe ſuch yards or incloſures might be places of worſhip 
in the time of Heatheniſm, or upon the firſt planting of Chriſtianity, 
when churches were ſcarce. 

On the river Mynwy are ſeen the caſtles of Croſſmont and Skrinf. 
frith, which formerly, by a grant of king John, belonged to the Breo- 
ſes, but afterwards, to Hubert de Burgh, who (as we are inform'd by 
Matthew Paris) that he might calm a court-tempeſt of envy, and be 
reſtor d to favour, e e up theſe and two other caſtles, to wit, 
Blank and Hanfeld, to king Henry III. 

In another corner north-eaſtward, the river Mynwy and Wye meet- 
ing, do almoſt encompaſs the chief town of this county, which is 
thence denominated ; for the Britains call it Ayawy, and we Mon- 
mouth. On the north-ſide, where it is not guarded with the rivers, 
it is fortify'd with a wall and a ditch. In the midſt of the town, near 
the market-place, ſtands the caſtle, which (as we find in the king's re- 
cords) flouriſh d in the time of William the Conqueror ; but i; 
thought to have been rebuilt by John baron of Monmouth. From 
him it came to the houle of Lancaſter, when king Henry III, had depriv'd 
him of his inheritance, for eſpouſing ſo violently the barons intereſt a- 
gainſt him: Or rather, (as we read in the king's prerogative) for that 
his heirs had paſs d their allegiance to the earl of Britain in France. 
Since that time, this town has flouriſh'd conſiderably, enjoying many 
privileges granted them by the houſe of Lancaſter. But for no one 
thing is it ſo eminent, as for the birth of King Henry V. that erium- 
phant conqueror of France, and ſecond ornament of the Lancaſtrian 
family, who, by direct force of arms, ſubdu'd/the kingdom of France, 
and reduc'd their king, Charles VI. to that extremity, that he did lit- 
tle leſs than reſign his title. Upon whole proſperous ſucceſs, John 
Steward, a poet in thoſe times, and none of the loweft rank, be- 
ſpeaks the Engliſh nation 1n this * ſtile ; ; 
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Tre per extremum Tanain, pigroſque Triones, 

Ite per arentem Lybiam, ſuperate calores 

Solis, & arcanos Nili deprendite frontes. 
Flerculeum fine, Bacchi tranſcurrite metas ; 
Angli juris erit quicquid complectitur orbis. 
Anglis rubra dabunt pretioſas equora conchas, 
indus ebtr, ramos Panchia, vellere Seres, 

Dum viget Henricus, dum noſter vivit Achilles. 
Et etenim laudes longe tranſgreſſus avitas. 


March on, brave ſouls, to Tanais bend your arms, 
And rowze the lazy north with juſt alarms. 
Beneath the torrid zone your enemies ſpread ; 
Make trembling Nile diſcloſe its ſecret head. 
Surpriſe the world's great limits with your haſt, 
Where neither Alcides nor old Bacchus paſt. 
Let daily triumphs raiſe you vaſt renown, 

The world and all its treaſures are your own. 
Yours are the pearls that grace the Perſian fea, 
You rich, Panchæa, India and Catay 

With ſpicy, ivory barks, and ſilk ſupply, 
While Henry, great Achilles of our land, 
Bleft with all joys extends his wide command. 
Whoſe noble deeds and worthy fame ſurpaſs 
The ancient glories of his heavenly race. 


Mnomouth alſo glories in the birth of Galfridus Arthurius, biſtcp 
of St. Aſaph, who compil'd the Britiſh Hiſtory ; an author well skill d 
in antiquities, but, as it ſeems, not of entire credit: So many ridicu— 


tous fables of his own invention hath he inſerted in that work. Info- 


much that he is now rank d amongſt thoſe writers that are prohibited 
by the church of Rome. But altho' this Jeffrey of Monmouth (as 


well as moſt other writers of the Monkiſh times) abounds with ſa- 


bles, which is not denyd by ſuch as contend for ſome authority to 
that hiftory ; yet that thoſe fables were of his own invention, may 
{eem too ſevere a cenſure, and ſcarce a juſt accuſation : Since we find 
moſt or all of them, in that Britiſh hiſtory he tranſlated; of which an 
ancient copy may be ſeenin the library of Jeſus-College at Oxford, 
which conchudes to this effect: Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, com- 


pos d 
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pos dq this book in Latin, out of Britiſh records: Which he afterwards 
thus render'd into modern Britiſh. We find alio many of the {am 
fables in Ninn us, who writ his Eulogtum Britanniæ about three 
hundred years before this Galfridus Arturius compos d the Britiſh 
liſtory. As to the regard due to that hiſtory in general, the judicious 
reader may conſult Doctor Powel's epiltie De Britannica Hiftoria rette 
intelligenda and Dector Davies's pretace to his Briciſh Lexicon: and 
ballance them with the arguments and authority of thole who wholly 
reject it. 

Near Monmouth ſtands a noble houſe, built by Henry late duke of 
Beaufort, call d Troy; and heretofore the reſidence of his eldeſt ſon 
Charles, marquils ot Worceſter, who was the owner of it, and of the 
caſtie and manour of Monmouth, which were ſettled upon 
him with other large poſleſſions in this county, by the dute his 
father. | 

The. river Wye (wherein they take ſalmon plenriſully from Septem- 
ber to April) is continu'd from hence ſeurhward with many windings 
and turnings. It is new the limit between Gloceſterſnire and 
Munmouchſhire ; but was formerly the boundary betwixt the 
Weiſh and Engliſh ; according to that verſe of Necham : 


Inds vagos Jaga Cambrenſes, hinc reſpicit Auglos. 
Hence Wye the Engliſh views, and thence the Welſh. 


Near its fall into the Severn- Sea, it paſles by Chepſtow. which 18 a 
daxon name, and ſignifics a market or place of trading. In Britiſh it 
is call d Kaſwenr or Caſteib Gwent. It is a town of good note, built on 
a bill cloſe by the river, and guarded with walls of a con!iderab.c cin 
cumſerence, which take in ſeveral fields and orchards. The caltic 1- 
rery fair, ſtanding on the brink ct the river: Aud on the oppoſite 
hde, there ſtood a priory, whereof the better pact being demoli{h'd, 
the remainder is converted into a pariſh-church. The bridge here 
over the Wye is built upon piles, and is excecding high; which was 
necellary, becauſe the tide riſes here to a great height. The lords ot 
this place were the Clares earls of Pembroke; who from a neigh bour- 
ing caltie call'd Strighul, where they !v d, were commonly call d earls 
of wtrighul and Pembroke: Of whom Richard the lait carl, a man Oi 
ny acible courage and ſtrength (ſirnam d Strongbow from his excel- 


leuncy in archery,) was the firſt that made way fo: the HOPE me 
„ 41 CLANG. 
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Ireland. By his daughter it deſcended to the Bigots, Sc. and now. 
belongs to the earls of Worcefter, created ſince dukes of Beauſott 
This place ſeems to be of no great antiquity; for ſeveral do afin. 
and not without reaſon, that it had its rife not many ages paſt, from 
the ancient city Venta, which flouriſh'd about four miles from hence 
in the time of Antoninus, who calls it Venta Silurum, as if it uas 
their chief city. Which name neither arms nor time have been able 
to conſume ; for at this day it is call d Kaer-went, or the city Venta. 
But the city itſelf is ſo much deſtroy'd by the one or the other, that 
it only appears to have once been, from the ruinous walls, the chec- 
quer'd pavements, and the Roman coins. In the year 1689, there 
were three checquer'd pavements diſcover'd in a garden here; which 
being 1n froſty weather expos'd to the open air, upon the thaw the ce- 
ment was dillolvd, and this valuable antiquity utterly deſac d. $y 
that at preſent there remains nothing for the entertainment of the cu- 
rious, but the ſmall cubical ſtones whereof it was compos'd ; which 
are of various ſizes and colours, and may be found confuſedly ſcatter- 
ed in the earth, at the depth of half a yard. Checquer'd pavements 
conſiſt of oblong cubical ſtones, commonly about half an inch in 
length; whereot ſome are natural ſtones, wrought into that form; and 
others artificial, made like brick. Thele are of ſeveral colours; as 
white, black, blue, green, red, and yellow; and are cloſe pitch d to- 
gether in a floor of fine plaiſter, and fo diſpos'd by the artiſt, with 
reſpe& to colour, as to exhibit any figures of men, beaſts, birds, 
trees, Oc. In one of thole pavements, as the owner relates, were de- 
lineated ſeveral flowers, which he compar'd to roſes, tulips, and flow- 
ers de luce; and at each of the four corners, a crown, and a peacock 
holding a ſnake in his bill, and treading it under one foot. Another 
had the figure of a man in armour from the breaſt upward. There 
were allo Imperial heads, and ſome other variety of figures, which, 
had they been preſerv'd, might have been inſtructive, as well as di 
verting, to the curious in the ſtudy of antiquities. In their gardens, 
and elſewhere in this village, they frequently meet with braſs coins: 
Which have been diligently collected by an ingenious and worthy 
gentleman of that neighbourhood. In that collection, there i; an *- 
dulterated coin of Antoninus Pius, which ſeems to have been coun 
terfeited not of late, but anciently, when that emperor's coins were 
current money. It is a braſs piece, of the bigneſs of a denarius, and 
cover d with a very thin leaf of filver; which when rubb'd off, dhe 


letters diſappear. Alſo Julia Mæſia, of embas'd metal, not unlib 
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our tin farthings. Others were of Valerianus, Gallienus, Probus, 
Diocleſianus, Conſtantius Chlorue, Conſtantinus Magnus, Julius Criſ- 
pus, Conſtans, and both Valentinians. 

The city took up about a mile in circumſerence: On the ſcuth-ſide, 
2 conſiderable part of the wall is yet remaining, and more than the 
ruins of three baſtions. What repute it had heretotore, we may ga— 
ther from hence ; that before the name of Monmouth was heard of, 
this whole country was call'd from it Guent, Went-let or Wents-land. 
Moreover, (as we read 1n the life of Tathaius a Britiſh ſaint) it was 
formerly an academy, or place dedicated to literature, which the 
lame Tathaius govern d with great commendation, and alſo founded 
a church there, in the reign of king Kradok ap-Ynyr, who invited 
him hither from an hermitage. | 

The foreſaid Engliſh names of Went-ſet and Wents-land have in- 
deed their original from the Britiſh Gwent ; by which almoſt all this 
country, and part of Gloceſterſhire and Herefordſhire, were call'd, 
till Wales was divided into counties. But it is made a queſtion by 
ſome, whether that name Gwent be owing to the city Venta; or whe- 
ther the Romans might not call this city, Venta Silurum, as well as 
that of the Iceni, and that other of the Belgæ, from the more ancient 
Britiſh names of part of their countries. Had the country been de- 
nominated ſince the Roman conquelt, from the chief city, it had 
been more properly call'd Gwlad Gaer-Lheicu, than Gulad Gwent. 
But of this enough, if not too much. Five miles to the weſt of Kaer- 
went, is ſeated Strighul-caſtle at the bottom of the hills; which now 
we call Strugle, but the Normans Eſtrig-hill ; buile (as we find in 
Domeſday-book) by William Fitz-Osbern earl of Hereford ; and af— 
terwards the ſeat of the Clares, earls of Pembroke ; whence the 
have been allo commonly call'd earls of Strighull. Beneath cheſt 
places, upon the Severn-ſea, not far from the mouth of the river Wye, 
lies Port Skeweth, call d by Marianus, Port-Skith, who informs us, 
that Harald built a fort there againſt the Welſh in the year 1066, 
which they immediately overthrew, under the conduct of Karadck. 
Near Caldecot, where the river Throgoy enters the Severn-ſea, Job- 
ſerv'd the wall of a caſtle, which formerly belong'd to the conſtables 
of England, and was held by the ſervice of the conſtableſhip of 
England. Not far from hence are Wondy and Penhow, the feats for- 
merly of the illuſtrious family of St. Maur, corruptly call'd Seimour. 
For we find that about the year 1240. (in order to wreſt Wondy our 


of the hands of the Welſh) G. Mareſcal earl of os aig Sey 
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lig d to aſſiſt William of St. Maur From whom was deſcended Ro. 
ger of St. Maur knight, who marry'd one of the ccheirs of the ji. 
juſtrious J. Beauchamp, baron cf Hach; who was deſcended t:. „ 
Stbyl, one ef the coheirs of that moſt puiſlant William Marſhal car 
of Pembroke, from William Ferrars earl of Derby, Hugh dz Vivon 
and William Mallet, men of great eminente in their tim The 
nobility of ail which, as alſo of ſeveral other (as may be made ves 
evident) center'd in the right honourable Edward de St. Mau or Sei. 
mour, carl of Hereford a fingular encourager of virtue 2nd lean. 
ing; for which he is deſervedly to be celebrated. 

The fenny tract, extended below this for ſome miles, 1s call'd the 
Moor; which at my preieat reviewing theſe notes, has fufierd a m4 
lamentable devaſtazzon. For the Severn-lea aicer a ſpring-tide, having 
before been driven back by a ſouth-weft-wind (which continu d for 
three days without intermiſſion) and then again repuls'd by a very 
forcible ſca-wind, roſe to ſuch a high and violent tide, as to overflow 
all this lower tract, and alſo that of Semerſetſhire over-againſt it, 
throwing down ſeveral houſes, and overwhelming a conſiderable num- 
ber of cattle and men. In the borders of this fenny tract, where the 
land rifes, lies Goldclift; ſo call'd (faith Gira:dus) becauſe when the 
fun ſhines, the ſtones appear of a bright gold colour. Nor can I be 
eaſily perlwaded (faith he) that nature hath beſtow d this colour on 
the ſtones in vain; or that it would be found merely a flower without 
fruit, ſhould ſome skilful artiſt ſearch the veins and bowels of this 
rock. In this place there remain {ome ruins of an old priory, tound- 


ed by one of the family of Chandois. 


From hence we come through a fenny country to the mouth of the 
river Iſca, call d by the Britains Nys, in Engliſh Usk, and by others 
O:ca. This river (as we have already obierv d) taking its ccurie 
through the midit of the county, paſſes by three ſinall cities cf great 
antiquity. The firft, on the north-weſt-border of the county, call d 
by Antoninus Gobannium, is ſituate at the confluence of the reis 
Wysk and Govenni; and thence denominated. It is at this day 
(retaining its ancient appellation) calld Abergavenni, and by con- 
traction Abergaenni; which ſignifies the confluence of Gavcuni or Ge- 
bannium. It is fortiſy'd with walls and a caſtle, which (as Giraldus 
obſerves) has been oftener ſtain d with the infamy of treachery, than 
any other caſtle of Wales: Firſt, by William ſon of earl Miles, and 
afterwards by William Breos ; both having, upon publick afſurancc, 
and under pretence of friendſhip, invited thither {cme of the Welſh nc- 


bility; 
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bility, and then baſely murder'd them. But they eſcap'd not the juſt 
vengeance of God; for Breos having been depriv'd cf all his effects 
(allo, ins wife and fon ſtarv'd with hunger) dy'd in exile. The other 
having his brains daſh'd out with a ſtone, while Breulas-caſtle was on 
fire, receiv d at length the due reward of his villany. The firſt lord 
of Abergavenm, that I know of, was one Hamelin Falun, who made 
Brien Wallingford, or Brient L' Iſie (call d alſo Fitz-Count) his heir. 
And he ee, built here an hoſpital for his two ſons, who were lepers, 
left the greateſt part of his inheritance to Walter the ſon of Miles, carl 
of Heretord. This Walier was ſucceeded by his brother Henry, whom 
the Welſh flew, when they invaded his territories; which the king's 
lieutenants defended, though not without great hazard and danger. 
By the fiſter of Henry it deſcended to the Breoſes; and from them, in 
right of marriage, by the Cantelows and Haſtings, to Reginald lord 
Grey of Ruthin. But William Beauchamp obtain d it of the lord 
Grey, by conveyance: And he again, in default of ifſue-male, en- 
tail'd it on his brother Thomas cart ef Warwick, and on his heirs- 
male. Richard ſon of William Beauchamp, lord of Abergavenni, 
who, for his military valour, was created earl of Worceſter, and be- 
ing ſlain in the wars of France, left one only daughter, who was 
marry'd to Edward Nevil. From henceforth, the Nevils became emi- 
nent under the title of barons of Abergavenni. But the c2file was a 
long time detain'd from them, y reaſon ot the conveyance before- 
mention'd. The fourth of theſe dying in eu? memory, left one only 
daughter Mary, marry d to Sir Thomas Fane, knight: between whom 
and Sir Edward Nevil thc next heir-male (to whom the caſtle and 
moſt of the eſtate had been left by will, which was alſo confirm'd by 
authority of parliament) there was a trial for the title of baron of 
Abergavenni, before the Houſe of Lords, 1n the ſecond year of king 
James I. the pleadings on both ſides taking up ſeven days. But in 
regard the queſtion of right could not be jully adjuſted ; and that cach 
of them ſeem d to all (in reſpe& of deſcent) very worthy of the title; 
and that moreover, it was evident, that both the title of baron ot 
Abergavenni, and that of Le Deſpenſer, belong'd hereditarily to this 
family: The peers requeſting of his majeſty, that both might be ho- 
nour'd with the title of baron; to which he agreed. It was then 
propos d to the peers by the lord chancellor, firſt, Whether tac heir- 
male or female ſhould enjoy the ticle of Abergavennt ; upon which 
the majority of voices gave it forthe heir- male. And when he had a- 


gain propos'd, Whether the title of baron Le Deſpenſer ſhould be 
D conferr d 
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conferr'd on the female and her heirs, they unanimouſly agreed to 
it; to which his majeſty gave his royal allent. And Edward Neævil 
was ſoon after ſummoned to parliament by the king's writ, under the 
ticle of baron of Abergavenni. And being according to the uſual ce. 
remony, introduc'd in his parhament-robes between two barons ; he 
was placd above the baron de Audeley. At the ſame time alſo, the 
king's letters patents were read before the peers, whereby his majeſty 
reſtor'd, advancd, preferr'd, Sc. Mary Fane, to the ſtate, degree, 
title, ſtile, name, honour, and dignity of baroneſs Le Deſpenter ; and 
that her heirs ſucceſſively ſhould be barons Le Deſpenſer, Cc. But 
the queſtion of precedency being propos'd, the peers referr d the de- 
ciſion thereof to the commiſſioners for the office of carl Marſhal of E;iy- 
land, who, upon mature deliberation, gave 1t under their hands and 
ſeals for the barony of Le Deſpenſer. This was read before the peers, 
and by their order regiſter'd in their Journal ; out of which I have ta- 
ken this account, in ſhort. Edward was ſucceeded in the honour cf 
baron of Abergavenni, by his ſon and heir of the ſame name; to whcm 
ſucceeded Henry his fon, and likewiſe John, ſon of the iaid Henry ;) 
and George (brother and heir to the ſaid John ;) who was alſo ſucceed- 
ed by George his fon. Who dying without iſſue, the title cf lord 
Abergavenni deſcended to George (lon of George Nevil of Sheffield in 
he county of Suſſex, great grandſon to Edward lord of Abergavenni,) 
who now enjoys it. What ought not to be here omitted, is, that John 
Haſtings held this caſtle by homage, ward, and marriage. When it 
happens (as we read in the Inquiſition) and there ſhall chance to be 
war between the king of England and prince of Wales; he ought to 
defend the country of Over-went at his own charge, to the utmoit 
of his power, for the good of himſelf, the king, and kingdom. 

The ſecond town, call d by Antoninus Burrium (who places it 
twelve miles from Gobannium,) 1s ſeated where the river Byrdhin falls 
into Usk. It is call d now in Bæitiſh, by a tranſpoſition of letters, Bryn- 
biga for Bureubegi, and allo Kaer-wysk, by Gira'dus Caſtium Oskæ, and 
in Engliſh Usk. At this day, it ſhews only the ruins cf a large ſtrong 
caſtle, pleaſantly ſeated between the river Usk, and Oilwy a ſmall 
brook, whick takes its courſe from the eaſt, by Ragland, an elegant 
and caſtle-like houſe of the earl of Worceſter (now duke of Beau- 
fort,) and palles under eit. 

The third city, call'd by Antoninus Iſca and Legio ſecunda (ſeated 
on the other ſide of the river Usk, and diſtant, as he obſerves, exact- 
ly twelve l:alian miles from Burrium) is call'd by the en 7430 

| beon 
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Lheon and Kaer Lheion ar wysk) which ſian fies the city of the Leę ion 
on the river Usk) from the Legio Secunda Avpuſia, which was allo cal- 
led Britannica Secrada. This Legion, infli ured by Auguſtus, and 
tranſlated our ot Germany into Britam by Claudius under the cen— 
duct of Veipaiian (to whom, upon his aipiring, to the empire, it 
provd very ferviceable, and did alſo ſecure him h: Bi iſn 1 
gions,) was plac d here at length by Julius Frontinus (as C:rms pre - 
bable) in garriſon againſt the Silures. How great a City this Iica was 
at that time, cur Giraldus informs us, in his Itinerary of Wales. A 
very ancient city this was (ſaith he) and enicy d honourable priv:- 
leges ; and was clegantly built by the Romans with brick walls. Iliere 
are yet remaining many footſteps of its ancient ſplendour: Statety 
palaces, which formerly with their gilded titles emulated the Roman 
grandeur, for that it was firtt built by the Roman nobility, and a- 
dorned wich ſumptuous edifices : Alſo, an exceeding high tower, fe- 
markable hot baths, ruins of ancient temples, theatrical places en— 
compalsd with ſtately walls, which are, partly, yet ſtanding. Sub- 
terraneous edifices are frequently met with, not only within the walls, 
but alſo in the ſuburbs; as, aqueducts, vaults, and (which is well 
worth our obſervation) hypocauſts or ſtoves, contriv d with admi- 
rable artifice, conveying heat inſenſibly through ſome very narrow 
vents on the ſides, Two very eminent, and (next to St. Alban and 
Ampliibalus) the chiet protomartyrs of Britannia major, lye entomb- 


. + 
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ed here, where they were crown'd with martyrdom, viz. Julius and 
Aaron; each of whom had a church dedicated to him in this city. 
For in ancient times there were three noble churches here. One ol 
Julius the martyr, grac'd with a quire of nuns ; another dedicated to 
St. Aaron his companion, enobled with a famous order of canons ; 
and the third honour'd with the metropolitan ſee of Wales. Amphi- 
balus alſo, teacher of St. Alban, who ſincerely inſtructed him in the 
faith, was born here. This city 1s excellently ſeated on the navigable 
river Usk ; and beautified with meadows and woods. Here, the Ro- 
man embaſladors receiv'd their audience at the illuſtrious court of the 
great king Arthur. And here alſo archbiſhop Dubrictus reſigned 
that honour to David of Menevia, by tranſlating the archiepiſcopal 
fee from this city thither. Thus far Giraldus. LE 2 

In the year 1692. a checquer'd pavement was diſcover d in the 
grounds of Henry Tomkins of Kaerleon, Eſq; It was found by 
workmen who were plowing in a field cloſe adjoyning to his houle. 


And here we may obſerve, that theſe ancient payements are not 1 
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ſo deep in this county, as that in the church- yard at Woodcheſter 10 

z3loceſterſhire, For whereas that lies at about three foot deep, this 
at Kaer Leion (as alſo ſome others formerly diſcover'd,) lay no deepe; 
than the plow-ſhare; and that abore-mention'd at Kaer-went, no: 
much lower. The ſaid worthy perſon cook all poſſible care, to pre- 
ſerve what the ſervanis had not ſpoil d of this valuable antiquity; by 
removing a conſiderable part ot the floor in the ſame orde: it ws; 
found, into his garden; and was pleas d to communicate a draught of 
the whole to be publiſh'd upon this occaſion. The diameter of it 15 
about fourteen foot. All the arches, and that part of the border they 
touch, were compoled of white, red, and blue ſtones, varied alter- 
nat-ly. The bills, eyes, and feet of the birds were red, and they had 
alſo a red ring about the neck; and 1n their wings, one or two of the 
longeſt feathers red, and another blue. The inſide of the cups were 
alſo red; and elſewhere, whatever we have not excepted of this whole 
area, is variegated of umber or dark-colour'd ſtones and white. 

About ſixty years fince, ſome labuurers digging in a quarry be-wixt 
Kaer Leion bridge and Chriſt-church (near a place cal d For $147 
Kran) diſcover'd a large coffin of fre- tone; which being cpen d, 
they found therein a leaden ſheer, wrap d abcut an iron frame, curi- 
ouſly wrought ; and in that frame a skeleton Near the cctiin they 
found alſo a gilded alabaſter ſtatue of a perſcn in a coat of mail; 
holding in the right-hand a ſhort ſword, and in the left a nzir ct 
{cales. In the right ſcale appear d a young maiden s head and breafts; 
and in the left (which was out-welgh d by the former) a globe. This 
account of the coffin and ſtatue I receiv d from the worſhipſul Captain 
Matthias Bird, who ſaw both himſelf; and, for the further ſatisfaction 
of the curious, was pleasd to preſent the ſtatue to the Afhmolean re- 
poſitory at Oxford. The feet and right-arm have been broken {cme 
years fince, as alſo the ſcales; but in ail other reſpects, it is tole- 
rably well preſerv d; and {cme of the gilding ſtill remains in the in- 
terſtices of the armour. We have given a figure of it, ameng!! ſeme 
other curioſities relating to antiquity, at the end ct the e counties 
of Wales: But muſt leave the explication to ſome more experienc d 
and judicious antiquary ; for though at firſt yiew it might ſcem to be 
the Goddeſs Aſtræa, yet I cannot ſatisfy myſelf as to rhe device o 
the globe and woman in the ſcales ; and am unwilling to treuble the 
reader with too many conjectures. 

Amongſt other Roman antiquities frequently dug-up here, we may 
take notice of the curious earthen vellels ; of which ſome are plain, 
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and the ſame with thoſe red patellz or earthen plates often diſcover'd 
in ſeveral parts of England ; but others are adorn'd with elegant fi- 
gures; which, were they preſerv'd, might be made uſe of for the il. 
ſuſtration of Roman authors, as well as their coyns, ſtatues, altars 
Oc. That, of which I have given a figure, reprelents to us, firſt, as 
an emblem of piety, the celebrated hiſtory of the woman at Rome 
who being deny'd the liberty of relieving her father in priſon with 
any food, yet obtaining tree acceſs to him, fed him with the milk of 
her own breaſts. I am ſenſible, that in Pliny and in moſt printed co- 
pies of ſuch authors as mention this hiſtory, we are inform'd ſhe 
exercis d this piety to her mother: But this figure (though it be 
ſomewhat obſcure) ſeems to repreſent a bearded man: However 
whether I miſtake the figure, or whether we may read with Feſtus, 
Patre (not matre) carcere inclyſo, or rather, to ſuppoſe the trad ition to 
have been erroneous (in ſome provinces at leaſt) amongſt the vu'gar 
Romans; that the ſame hiftory was hereby intended, is ſufficiently e- 
rident. In the ſecond place, we find an auſpex or ſoothſayer look- 
ing upwards to obſerve the motion of a bird; or rather perhaps a cu- 
pid (according to the potter s fancy) performing the office of a ſooth- 
layer. And in the third, a woman-ſacrificing with vervian and frank- 
incenſe ; For I am fatistied, that the plant on the altar is no other 
than vervein; and it ſeems very probable, that the woman who 
reaches her hand towards the altar is caſting frankincenſe on the ver- 
rein, ſince we find that women, a little before their time of lying-in, 
ſacriiiced to Lucina with vervein and frankincenſe. Thus the harlot 
Phroneſium in Plautus, pretending ſhe was to le-in, bids her maids 
provide her ſweet-meats, oyl of cinnamon, myrrhe, and vervein 

We may alſo collect out of Virgil, that women facrific'd with ver- 
ven and frankincenſe upon other occations. ö 


Kfter aguam & molli cinge hæc altaria vitta > 
Verbenaſgue adole pingues & maſcula thura, 
Conjugis ut magicis ſanos avertere ſacros 
Experiar ſenſiis. 


Bring running water; bind thoſe altars round 
With fillets; and with vervian ſtrow the ground, 
Make fac with frankincenſe the facred fires ; 

To reinflame my daphnis with deſires. 
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As for the naked perſon on the other fide of the altar, I ſhall nor 
pretend to determine whether it be her husband, or who elle ie n. 
tended by it. In regard we find the other figures repeate ! alternage. 
ly; I ſuppoſe there were no other del ineations on the whole v.4{-} 
than what this piece, included within the crack (which is all | a+» 
of it) repreients. By the figures on this veflel, we might contect; « 
chat it was a bowl uſed in thoſe feaſts which they call d Matror a 
and obiery'd on the kaleads of March; when the married women g. 
crificed ro Juno, for their happy delivery in child-births, and for 
preſervation of their husbands, and the continuance of their munis! 
affections. And from its form, I ſhould gueſs it was that fort af 
veiicl they call'd Phiala: becauſe in Welſh the only name we have fee 
ſuch veſſels is phiol; which is doubtleſs of the ſame origin wichthe 
Greek and Latin phiala, and is very probably one of thoſe mas 
words left amongſt us by the Romans, which we may preſume to be 
ſtill preierv'd in the ſenſe they us'd them. 

I ſhall only mention two other curioſities found here, and detain the 
reader no longer in this county: The firſt is, a ram's horn of bra +, 
much of the bigneſs and form of a lefler ram's horn; breken oft ar 
the root, as if it had been formerly united to a braſs head. One cf 
theſe heads and horns (though ſomervhat different from ours) may be 
ſeen in Lodovico Moicardo s Muſæum; who ſuppoſes ſuch heads ct 
rams and oxen to have ſerv d at once both for ornaments in their tem- 
ples, and alſo for religious types of 1zcrifice. 

The other is a very elegant and an entire Aua veſtiaria, of Which 
(becauſe it would be difficult to give an intelligible deſcription of it 
I have given two figures, one being not ſufficient to expreſs it. It 15 
of braſs, and is curiouſly checquer'd on the back part, with ename 
of red and blue It ſhould ſeem, that when they us'd it, the ring at 
the upper end was drawn down over the acus or pin; and that a thread ot 
{mall {tring ty d thro' the ring, and about the notches at bottom, ſc- 
curd the acus in its proper place. Such a fibula in all reſpects, but 
that it is ſomewhat leſs, was found Anno 1691, near King's Cotte in 
Gloceſterſhire. They that would be farther farisfy'd of the various 
forms and matter of theſe Roman fbule, and the ſeveral uſes they 
were apply d to, may conſult, amongſt other authors, the learned and 
ingenious Joannes Rhodius de Acia, and Smetivs's Antiquitates Nema- 
genſes. 

Here alſo, at this Kaerlheion, about the time of Saxon Conquell, 
was au academy of two hundred phileſephers , who being Skilld in aft ronony 
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and other ſciences, olſerv'd the courſes of the ſtars, as we are intorm'd by 
Alexander Ellebienſis, a very {carce author; out of whom much has 
been tranſcrib'd for my uſe by the learned Thomas James of Oxford, 
who may deſervedly be ſtil d Philo6:blos, as one who is whelly intent 
upon books and learning; and is at preſent (God pro per his en- 
deavours) out of a delire of promoting the publick good, employ d 
in ſearching the libraries of England, on a delign that is like to be 
of ſingular uſe to the commonwealth of learning. 

In the time of king Henry II. when Giraldus wrote, this city 
ſeems to have been a place of conſiderable ſtrength. For we find, that 
Irwith (or rather, perhaps, Torweth) of Kaerlhcion, a courageous 
Britain, defended it a long time againſt the Engliſh ; till at laſt, being 
orer-power d by the king, he was diſpoſſeſs'd of it. But now (a fair 
inſtance that Cities as well as men have their changes and viciſſitudes) 
that is become a ſmall inconfiderable town, which once was of ſo 
great extent on each hide the river, that they affirm St. Gilians (the 
houſe of the honourable Sir William Herbert, a perſon no leſs eminent 
for wit and judgment than noble extraction) to have been part of the 
city; and in that place the cliurch of Julius the martyr is ſaid to have 
ſtood; which is now about a mile out of the town. 

From the ruins alſo of this city, Newport had its beginning, which 
1s ſeated a little lower, at the mouth of the river Usk. By 
Giraldus, it is call d Novus Burgus. It is a town of later date; 
bur of conſiderable note for a caſtle and a convenient harbour: Where 
4 formerly ſome Military way, mentioned by Necham in thelie 
verſes ; 
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Intrat, & auget aquas Sabrinis fluminis Oſca 
Præceps; teſtis erit Fulia Strata mihi. 


Increagd with Usk does Severn riſe, 
As julia Strata teſtifies. 


That this Julia Strata was a way, we have no reaſon to queſtion: And 5's 
if we may be free to conjecture, it ſeems not abſurd to ſuppoſe it Tt 
took its name from Julius Frontinus who conquer d the Silures. Not. 
far from Newburgh (ſaith Giraldus) there glides a ſmall ftream call 
Nant Penkarn, unpaſſable but at ſome certain fords, not ſo much for the 
pt h. of its water, as the hollowneſs of the channel, and deepneſs of the mud. 
It had formerly a ford call'd Rhyd Penkarn, i. e. a ford wider the head Fl 
TEE 


12 Mo nn Odd nn. 
the rock, which has been now of a long time diſcontinu'd. Henry II. king 


of England having by chance paſs d this ford; the Welſh (who rel 
too much upon eld prophecies) were preſently diſccureg d, and ic. 
kon d their caſe deſperate; becaufe their oracle Merlinus Sylveſter had 
foretold, that whenever a ſtrong prince with a freckled face Huch 
king Henry was) ſhculd paſs that ford, the Britiſh forces ſhould be 
vanquiſh'd. | 

During the Saxon heptarchy, this county was ſubject to the Moun— 
tain-Welſh, call'd by them Dunſettan; who, notwithſtanding, were 
under the government of the Weſt-Saxons, as appears by the ancient 
laws. At the firſt coming-in of the Normans, the lords MVarcliers | 
grievcuſly plagu'd and annoy d them: Eſpecially the above-menti. 
oned Hamelin Balun, Hugh Lacy, Walter and Gilbert de Clarc and 
Brien of Wallingford. Jo whom the kings having granted all they 
could acquire in theſe parts, ſome ot them reduc d by degrees the up- 

er part of this county, which they call'd Over-Went, and other: t 
ow-lands, cali d Nether-Went, 

In the firſt year of king Charles I. Robert lord Carey was created 
earl of Monmouth, and was ſucceeded by Henry of the fame name: 
Who dying without iflue-male, James Fitz-Roy, among other |:0- 
nours, was created duke of Monmouth, 15 Car. II. And in the firit 
year of king William and queen Mary, Charles, fon of John carl of 
Peterborough (by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Carey ſecond ſon to 
Robert carl of Monmouth) was created earl of Monmouth ; who at 
preſent enjoys that title, together with his other of earl of Fe- 
terborough. 


Pariſh-churches in this county, 127. 
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7 i E fartheſt county cf the Silures ſcems to be th 4; 
which we call Glamcrganſhice, and the Britain 
Morganws, Gwlad Morean, and Gre“ J- gang. 
which ſignifies the city of Af672anms. It was 6 
5 call d (as molt i imaginc) from Morgan a prince; or 
Os (as others ſuppoſe) from an abbey of tnat name. 
4 1 Ys) But if I ſhould deduce it from the kritifn mer, 
which ſignifies the ſea, I know rot whether I ſhould 
deviate from the truth. However, I have obſerv'd that Maryr: me town 
of Armorica, which we now call Morlais, to have been call d by Pto- 
lemy and the ancient Gauls Vorganium, or Poryonitum e the Conio- 
nants M and V are often counterchanged in this la UA ) And 
whence ſhall we ſuppoſe it ſo denominated, but from tlic Tons And 
this cur Morganwyg allo is altogether maritime; being a long narro u- 
country, whully waſhed on the ſouth-lide by the Severn-ſen,” As tor 
the inner- part of it, it is border'd on the caſt with Monmouthſare, 


on the north with Brecknockſhire, and on the weſt with Racrmarthen- 


ſhire. 


On the north, it is very rugged with mountains, which, as they 
come nearcr the ſouth, are by Jeg; ces more fit for tillage ; at the but- 
tom whereof we have a ſpaci Jus vale or plain open to rae {Cuth-fun; a 
ſituation which Cato preteird to all others, and tor which Viny e doth 
io comment Italy. For this part or the Country is exceeding picaſant, 


both in regard of the fertility of the foil, and tlie number ot rowns 
and y ill: 2808. 
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In the reign of William Rufus, Jeſtin ap Gwrgant lord of this cc un. 
try, having Tevolted from his natural prince, Rhys ap Tev. 'dwr, and 
being too weak to maintain his rebellion, did ery unadviiedly, which 
he tco date repented, call to his aſliſtance (by the mediation of Enicn 

ap Kadivor a nobleman, oh o had married his daughter) Robert Fitz- 
Ilaimon a Norman, ſon ol Haimon Dentatus earl of Corboil. Who 
forchwith levied an a1 my of choice 3 and taking to his aſlii- 
. ce twelve knights as adventurers in this ent erprize, firſt gave 
in ys battle, and ſlew him; and aiterwards being g allir d with the fer- 
tilt y oi the country, which he had before conceiv d ſure hopes to be 
lord of, turning his forces againſt Jeſtin himſelf, for that he had net 
kept his articles with Enion, he ſoon deprived him of the inhericar ce 
Of his anceſtors, and divided the country amongſt his partners. The 
barren mœumtains he granted to Enion; but the fertile plains he di- 
vided amongſt theſe twelve afloclates (whom he called peers) and him- 
ſelf; - On tis condition, © that they ſhould their land in fee and val. 
lalage of him as their chief lor , to aſſiſt each other in common : 


La 


cc and that each of them ſhould defend his ftation in his caſtle of 
6 Cardite, and attend him in his court for the adminiſtration of jul- 
cc 


tice, It may not perhaps be foreign to our purpoſe, if we add 
their names out of a book written on this ſubject, either by Sir Ed- 
ward Stradling, or Sir Edward Mauniel (tor it is aſcribed to both of 
them) both being very well skill'd in genealogy and antiquities. 


William of London, or de Londres. 
Richard Granvil. 


Pain Turbervil. 
Oliver Ot. John. 
Robert de St. Quintin. 
Roger Bekeroul. 


William Eaſterling (fo called, for that he was deſcended fron: 


Germany) whole poſterity were call d Stradlings. 
Gilbert Humfranvil. 


Richard Siward. 
yonn Flemming. 
Peter Soore. 
Reginald Sully. 


The river Rhymny, coming down from the mountains, makes the 
cailern limit of this, county, whereby 1 it is divided from Monmouth- 


{hire : 
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ſhire; and in the a” rit:ih, Remny ſignif ies to > divide. In 2 moorith 
bottom, not far from this river, where ic runs through places icarce 
paſſab dle, among the bitte are ſeen the ruinous walis ol Catr-piuly- 
caſtle, which has * of that vail m agnitude, and ſuch an admirable 
ſtruct. UTC, that moſt aim it to na been © Roman gar. on; * Hor 

all J deny it, though | cannot yet e by what name th cy cal- 
led it. Howe ever, it ſhould {cem to have been re-edified; in! regard it 
has a chappel built after the Chriitian manner, as I was informed 
by the Icarned and judicious Mr. J. San: Oord, who took an accurate 
ſuryey of it. It was once the poſſeſſions of the Cares earls cf Glo- 
ceſter; but we find no mention of it in cur Annals, till the reizi ot 
Eduat d II. For at that time, the Spenſers having by unde: hand pra ac- 


tices ſet the ky ing and queen and the barons at v arzance, we read that 


Hugoin Speni er was a long time beſicged ! IN £1115 Caiiie, but without 
ſucce Is. It is probably the nobleſt ruin of and lend © architecture now re- 
maining in Britain. For in the judgment t ſome curicus perlons, 


Who have {cen and compared it witli the 1 noted cait.es o Eng- 

land, it exc ecds all in bioneſs, except that of Windior. That place 
which Mr. Sanford call'd a chappe „ was probably the ſame name wich 
thar which the neighbouring inhabitants call the hall. It 13 a ſtately 
room about ſeventy 1 foot 1n length, thirty-four in breadth, and ſeven- 
tecn in height. On the ſouth- ſide we alcend to it by a direct itair- 
caſe, about eight foot wide; the roof whereof is vaulted and jup— 
ported with twenty arches, which are {till Jy higher as ycu 
aſcend. The entry out of this ſtaic-caſe, is not inte che middle, 
but lomewhat nearer to the weſt-end of the room ; and oppoſite to ic 
on the north-fide, there is a chim ney about ten foot wide. On the 
fame ſide there are four ſtately windows (if ſo we may ſuppoſe then: 
two on each ſide the ciumacy, of the ſaſh,on of church-wind 
but that they are continued down to the very floor, aid reach up 
higher, than the height of this room is ſuppoled to have been 40 
that the room above this chappel, or hall, had ſome part of che benc- 
fiz of them. The ſides of theſe windows are adorn d with certain 
three-leav'd knobs or husks, having a fruit or fma!! round ball in the 
midſt. On the walls, on each ſide the room, are ſeven trianbular 
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pillars, like the ſhafts of candleſlicks, plac'd at equal diſtance. rem 
the floor to the bottom of 155 pillars, may be about twelve 106: and 
a half; and their height or lengch ſeem d above four foot. Each ct 


tele pillars | 18 \upporced With three butts, or head and brea Us, Wh cl 


vary alternately. For whereas rhe ficit (or inſtance) is fluppcr.ed 
MF Wich 
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with the head and breaſt of an ancient bearded man and two Young, 
faces on cach fide, all with diſhevel'd hair; the next ſhews the face 
and breaſts of a woman with two leffer faces alſo on each fide, the 
middlemoſt or biggeſt having a cloth tied under the chin and abcur 
the forchead ; the leſter two having allo forchead-cloths, but none 
under the chin, all with braided locks. The ulc of theſe pillars ſeems 
to have been, for ſupporting the beams; but there are alſo cn the 
ſouth- ſide fix grooves or channels in the wall at equal diſtarce, which 
are about nine inches wide, and eight or nine foot high: Fcur where- 
of are continued from the tops of the pillars ; but the ewe mida.c- 
moſt are about the middle ſpace between the pillars, and come dcwn 
lower than the reſt, having neat ſtones jutting out at the bottom, as 
if intended to ſupport ſemething placed in the hollow grooves. On 
the norch-fide, near the eaii-end, there is a door about eight foot 
high; which leads into a ſpacious green about ſeventy yards long and 
forty broad. At the eaſt-end there are two low arch'd doors, within 
a yard of each other; and there was a third near the ſouth-ſide, bu: 
much larger; and another oppoſite to that on the weſt-ead. Te 
reaſon why I have been thus particular, is, that ſuch as have becn 
curious in obſerving, ancient buildings, might the better diſcern whaths! 
this room was once a chappel, or hall, c. and alſo in ſome meaſure 
judge of the antiquity of the place; which, as far as I could h:therto 
be inform d, is beyond the reach of liiſtory. 

That this caſtle was originally built by the Romans, ſeems indeed 
highly probable, when we conſider its largencis and magnificence. 
Though at the fame time we mutt acknowledge, that we have no other 
reaſon to conclude it Roman, but the ſtatelineſs of its ſtructure, For 
whereas moſt or all Roman cities and forts of note, afford (in the 
revolution at Icaſt of fifty or ſixty years) either Roman inſcriptions, 
ſtatues, bricks, coyns, arms, or other utenſils; I could not find, upon 
diligent enquiry, that any of their monuments were ever difcovercd 
here. 1 have indeed two coyns found at this caſtle; one of fiiver, 
which I receiv'd amongtt many greater favours, from the right wot - 
ſhipfu! Sir John Aubrey of Lhan Trydhyd, Baronet ; and the other 
of braſe, which I purchas'd at Kaer-phily, of the perſon that found 
it in the caſtle Neither ct theſe are either Roman, Saxon, Daniſh, cr 
Norman. That of ſilver is as broad as a ſixpence, but thinner, and 
exh1h1:: n one fide the image of our Saviour with this infcription, 
GOORIT * TIB{K... and on the reve:ic, two perſons with tlic 
letters, MYgNqllIR..... ON** This being compar d with ati 


account 
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account of a fairer coyn in the celebrated ccliletion of Mr. Tho- 
resby of Leeds, appears to have been a Venetian piece. In that 
coin, before the M, on the reverſe, is S for Sanctus Marcus, whoſe 
fgure is there, with a glory about the head; then follows the particu- 
doge's name wich DYX ; beſides che banner, which is jointly ſupporc- 
ed by boch Upon the reverle of ſome, are GLORIA, and upon 
others LAVS TIBI SOLE. The braſs coyn is like the French picces 
of the mid.lie age, and ſhews on the obverie, a prince crown d, in a 
ſtanding poſture, holding a ſceptec in his right-hand, with this in- 
ſcription AVF D* xRSqQI Ave Maria, &c. and on the reverſe, a 
croſs fooree with theſe letters, Fx FF AFEFV EE qt Ave. 

Taking it for granted that this place was of Roman toundation, I 
ſhould be apt to conjecture (but that BVYELAVM hath been hitherto 
laced in another country,) that what we now call Kaer-phyli, was 
the Bullæum Silurum of the Romans. And if there was no other 
ground to place it at Bualht in Brecknockſhire, but the affinity of the 
names, and the firuetion in the country of the Silures; weallo may 
urge, that the name of Kaer-phyli comes as near Caſtrum Bullæt, as 
Bualht. For they who underſtand the Britiſh trongne, will readily al- 
low, that Bullæum couid not well be otherwiſe expreſſed in that lan- 
guage, than Kaer-Vtol, Kacr-VaiCwhich mutt be pronounced Kaer-Fail) 
or, like ſome other names cf places, from the genitive caie, Kaer-l';- 
i. That this place was alſo in the country of the Stlures, is not con- 
troverted: And farther, that it has been a Roman garriſon, is ſo like- 
ly, from the ſtately ruins yer remaining, that moſt pecions ct curio- 
ſity, who have ſeen it, take it for granted. Whereas I caiinot lcain 
that any thing was ever diiccyer d at Buaſht, that might argue it to have 
been inhabiced by the Komans ; much leis a place of note in their 
time, as Bullæum Silurum muit needs have been. 
Upon the river Rhymny allo (tho the place is uncertain) Nuinuius 
informs us, that Faugus, a picus godiy {on of Vortigern a molt wicked 
father, erected a moſt ſtately edifice. Where, with ether Ocovoui men, 
he daily pray'd to God, that he would not puniſh him for the fin 01 
his father, who committing molt abominable inceſt, had begotten ni 
on his own daugiter : and that his father might at laſt ſcridufl, re- 
pent, and the country be irced from the Saxon War. | 

A little lower, Ptolemy places the mouth of Rhatoiltabius, or ha- 
toſtibius, a maim d Word ior the Britiſh word Traeth Tad, which ſig- 
nifies the ſandy frith of the river Taf. For there the river Tal com- 
ing down from the mountains, falls into the fea at Lan-daf, hat 105 
(534 
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the church on the river Taf, a ſmall place ſeated in a bottom fu. Þ 
digniſied with a biſhops ſee (in the dioceſe whereot are one hun gte ff 
fiſty-ſdur pariſhes) and adorn'd with a cathedral, conſecrated ic. £ 
Teiliau, b:ſhop thereof. This church was then erected hy; ih 
$7 


Gallick biſhops, Germanus and Lupus, when they kad {urnrefes 
Pelagian Leretie which prevaiid fo much in Pritain: And Dub: 
a moit devcut man, was by theta firft preferr'd to che viſionrict 
E ; © vs p [ 

whom Meurick a Britiſn prince granted all the lands betrwe ch!!! 
vers Taf and Eli. Frem hence continues its ccurſe to Caerd: 
rap, a neat tCwn Conlſidet ing the Country, and ac 
modious haven; fortified with Walls and a caſtle by the ccc. 
Fitz-Ilaimon, who made it both the ſeat of war, and a Cult 0. 
tice, Where, belides a fſtanding army cf choice ſoldiers, the we 
knights or peers were Gblig d, cach ot them, to detend their toy ern 
ſtatiene. Notwithſtanding which, a few years after, one Ivor Bach 
a Britain who dwelt in the mountains, a man of ſmall ſtature, bur ( 
a icfolute courage, marca'd hither with a band of ſoldiers privarel: 
by night, and ſciz d the cattle, carrying away William earl cf Gs. 
celter, Fitz-THaimen s grandion by a daughter, tcgether with his wis 
and fon, whom he detain d priſoners till he had receiv'd ſatistacticn 
tor all 1njuries. Put how Robert Curthoſe, eldeſt fon of Willian t 
Conqueror (a man in martial proweſs but two adventurous and tg! 
hardy) was deprived by his younger brothers of all hopes ct 
ſucceſſion to the crown, and, being bereft of both his eyes, lived in 
this caſtle, till he became an old man; may be ſcen in cur Erg!i( 
hiſtorians. Whereby we may alſo learn, That to be born oi t| 
blood-royal, does not enſure to us either liberty or ſafety. 

Scarce three miles ſfrem the mouth of the river Taf, in the ver; 
winding ct the ſhore, there are two ſmall, but very ſmall iflands, d. 
vided from each other, and alto from the main land, by a narrc' 
frith. The hichermoſt is call 'd Sully, from a town oppoſite to ic; to 
which Robert de Sully (whole ſhare it was in the diviſion) is though! 
to have given name; though we may as well ſuppoſe he took his 
name from it. The fartheſt is call'd Barry, from St. Baruch who lies 
buried there; and as he gave name to the place, ſo the place atier- 
wards gave ſirname to its proprietors. For that that noble family Cl 
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viſcount Barry in Ireland, had its name and original from thence 
In a maritime rock of this iſland, ſaith Gicaldus, there is a narrow 
** Chink or cleft, to which if you put your car, you ſhall perceive ſuch 
* a nol'e as if ſmiths were at work there. For ſometimes you he-! 


9 * the 


the blowing of the bellows, at other times the ſtrokes of the ham- 
mers; alſo che grinding of tools, the hifling- noiſe of tlecl-ge ids, 
« and re burning in ſurnac es, &c. Theſe le unds, I ſhould {up pole, 
0 might je occalion'd | by the repercuſſion of the ſea-Waters into theie 
«* chinks, but that they are continu d at Ic ebb u hen there IS no V. a- 
& ter at all, as well as at the ul tide. Nor was that place, which 
Clemens Alexandiinus mentions 10 the ſeventh book oi Eis Str cma— 
« ta, unlike to this. Hiſtorians inform us, that in the iſte of Britain 
* there is a certain cave at the rœot cf a mountain, and at the tep 
«of it a Cleft. Now when the wind blcyws into the cave, and 
© 15 reverberated Er they hear at the chink the ſcund of 
& ſ:ycral cymbals; for the wind being driven back, makes much 
the greater noi iſe. 

Bur as to the ſubterraneous noiſes abevc- mentio oned, Whatlucyer 
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might be heard in th. #29 ang in Giraldus's time; it is certain (not- 
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V1 chit ail ding many Ae iters have upon this authority taken 17 i 
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ganted) that at pre ſent there are 10 0 1ſcunds percei Ved h ere. A 
mo \4S 4 ay privy 4% © 
carned and ingenicus gentleman Ci this CC ny y, upon © this cccaſton 
E . I : i og 
writes thus: © 4 vas mv ſelt once upon the a in company with: 
d '# 7 3 ” 2 * * * . * a 1 4 1 * » d 
* ſome inquiſitive perſens; and we icy a nt it where luch bie 
4 = * 1 \ as 7 N 1. N = ! 17 + rinks | = * 1 ! 
« might be heard. Upon failure, we conſult ed the neighbeurs, and! 
4 {| 11 22 x" - 1 "4 [ # af & and CV 47112 O. «30 «s 3 is, 9 11 | 17 he lar { 
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at half. flood, the iſthums which joins it to the ſhore, is overt.ow: ; 
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i hall offer upon this cccaſfion what I think may (dlivert vou. You 
= _ el, Fa, — \ | J; 5 92 7 N 4 £* 01 +} 42 
know there is in this channel, a noted point 0. 3 71 the 
X11 F„«ér Fankiche 
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hire; call d in the maps and chart 5 W ormike: ad. Point, for that i: 
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appears to the ſailors like a worm Creeping, with it s head erect. 
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From the main land, it ſtretches a mile or better inc the ſca and 


0 that it becomes then a ſmall iſland. Toward the head it leit, or 
that part which 18 fartheſt out in the ſca, there is a ſna I Cicit or 


. in the ground, into which if you e an! 


7 
Ci 
and, it will be blown up back ag ain into the air. But if peu 
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10 el Ur lie down, and ay Your cars to it, YUU hen ent diſtinct- 


ly the deep noiſe of a Pro digi icus large bellows. The realen 1: 
Obvio 
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For the reciprucat motion of the fea, under the arch d 

hollow of this headland, or promontory, 0 in- 
1 
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© fpiration and expiration of the air, through the cleft, and that 11. 
ke . ; and coniequently the noile, as Of a pair of bellous in 
** mot1o | have been twice there to cbſ lerve it, and boch time 28 
1 Quinier: ſcaſon, and in very calm weather. Þut I do bcli.v« ; 
& flormy. ſca would oive not only the forementioned jound, but all 
«© the variety of the other noi.es aicrib'd to Barry; eſpecial! y If 1 
«a little Indulge our ſancy, as they that make ſuch ccmpariſons _ 
« nerally do. I he ſame, I doubt not „happens in other places upon tl 
« fea-ſhore, wherever a YA water, and rocky concave, with pee cp 
* clefrs for COnVEy ance, do oncur: In Sicniy cipecially, whe: 

„ morcver fire and {ulphur — "the bellows to work upon; and chin: 
ce neys in thoſe vuicanos to carry off the imoak. Put now that this 
© Wormſhead ſhould be the intended iſle of Barry, may ſeem ver; un 
„ courth, Here J conſider, that Burry is the moſt remar!.ab! : river 
* (next that cf Swanſy) for trade, in all Gower ; and its oſtium is 
„ cole by Wormſhead, ſo that whoever ſails to the north-call ct 
*© Wormthead, is ſaid to fail for the river of Burry, Worm#::ad 
« again is but a late name; but that of Burry immemorial. Now he 
„that had a mind to be critical, might infer, either that Wormſlica 
vas of old calld the iſland of Burry ; or, at leaſt, That betre th 
* name of Wormſhead was in being, the report concerning the! 
* notices might run thus; that near Burry, or as you fail into Pry 
there is an iſland, where there is a cletc in the ground, to winch! 
* you lay your ear, you will hear ſuch and ſuch noiſes. And Barr; 
* for Burry, is a very cal) miſtabe, &c. 

Beyond thele iſlands the ſhore is continued directly weltward, r: 
ceiving only one river; upon which (a little more within cl; om 
lies Cowbridge, call d by the Britains, from the ſtone- bridge, Bu 
dach. It is a marke:-town, and the ſecond of thoie three which th 
Conqueror Fitz-Haimon relery d forhim/elt. In regard Anrcninu 
places the city Povium (which is allo corruptly call d Bom: m)! 
this tract, and at this diſtance from Iica, I fatter d my felt once wi 
an imagination that this muſt be ECVium Eur fecing chat at hn 
miles diſtance from this rown we find Bovertcn, which * agrees cxact 


{ 
with Ecvium, I could not, wiihout 1n,ury to truth, {cck for Leu. 
elſewhere. Nor is it a new ih; ing, that places ſhould recei!e 1: © 
names ſrom oxen ; as we find by the Thracian boſphorus, the bas. $ 
num of the Samnites, and bauli in Italy, o called 9:a/! voalia, 16 
may Credit Symmachus. But let this one argument ierve for a: 1 © | 


teen miles from Bovium, Antoninus, uſing alſo a Latin name, * 


, loc 
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placed Nidum, which our an tiquaries have a Jong time ſearch'd for :n 
vain, and yet at the fame diſtance we find Neath in Briafh Neth 


town of conſiderable note, retaining {HI its ancient name almeit cin 


tire. Morcover, we may cblerve here, at Lantwit or St. Urut's, a 
lage adjoyning, the foundations of many buildings; and formerly +: 
had ſeveral ſtreets. 

Not far from Boverton, almoſt in the very creek or winding of ti: 
ſhore, ſtands St. Dcnat's caſtle, the habitation of the ancient and no 
ble family of the Stradlings ; near which have been dug-up ſeveral an- 
cient Roman coins, but eſpecially of the thirty tyrants, and ſome ci 
Amilianus and Marius, which are very ſcarce. A little above this, 
the river Ogmor makes its way into the fea: It falls from mountains, 
and runs by Kocticu caſtle, che feat formerly of che Turbervils, at. 
terwards of the Gamages, and after that (in right of his lady) of Sir 
Robert Sidney viſcount I. lile; and allo by Ogmor-ca le, which 
devolv'd trom the family of the Londons, to the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter. 

« There is a remarkable ſpring within a few miles cf this place 
* (as the learned Sir John Stradling told me by a letter) at a place 
* calld Newtown, a ſmall village on the weſt-ſide of the river Og- 
mor, in a ſandy plain about a hundred paces from the Severn ſhore. 
Ihe water of it is got the cleareſt, but pure enough and fit for uſc : It 
* never runs over; and ſuch as would make uſe of it, muſt go dewn 
* ſome ſteps. At full ſea, in Summer-time, you can ſcarce take up 
* any water in a diſh; but immediately when it ebbs, you may 
* raiſe what quantity you pleaſe. The ſame inconſtancy remains al- 
* fo in the Winter; but is not ſo apparent by reaſon ct the adven- 
* titious water, as well from frequent ſhowers as ſubrerraneous paſ- 
* ſages. This, ſeveral of the inhabitants, who were perſons of c:e- 
* dit, had aſſur'd me of. However, being ſomewhat ſuſpicious cf. 
common fame, as finding it often erroneous, I lately made one or 
two journeys to this ſacred ſpring ; for I had then 1ome thoughts 
* of communicating this to you. Being come thither, and ſtay ing 


about the third part of an hour (whilſt the Severn flow'd, and 


none came to take up water) I oblery'd that it ſunk about thrice 
inches. Having left it, and returning not long after, I tound the 
water riſen above a foot. The diameter of the well may be abcut 
* fix foot. Concerning which my muſe dictates theſe {cw lines; 


F Te 
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Te Nova-Villa fremens, odioſo murmure aympha 
Inclamaut Savrina Soloque mica propimguae, 
Froomit infeftas rutFu violenter arenas. 

Daiuna paii ſentit vicinia ſorte Sed illa 

Featiculum cauſata tuum. Oliem virgo, legendo 

Lin ad amplixus vocitat Latet ille wecatus 

tro, & lutiatur contra. Naivgue aftus ttrigite . 
Continuo motii refiuus, tamen ording deſpar. 

IMA, inpha flair propius e Fou, definit. Ilia recedit. 
Iſte redit. Sic livor ineſt & pugna percunis. 


Thee, Newtown, Severn's noiſy nymph purſues, 
While unreſtrain'd th impetuous torrent flows. 

Her conqu'ring ſurges »aſte thy hated land, 

And neighbouring fields are burden'd with the fand. 
But all che lault is on thy fountain laid, 

Thy fountain courted by the amorous maid. 

Him, as ſhe pafleth on, with eager noiſe 

She cails, 1n vain ſhe calls, to mutual joys. 

He flies as faſt, and ſcorns the proffer d love, 

(For both with tides, and both with different move. 
The nymph advanceth, ſtrait the fountain's gone, 
The nymph retreats, and he returns as ſoon. 

Thus cager love ſtill boils the reſtleſs ſtream, 

And thus the cruel ſpring ſtill corns the virgins flame. 


Polybius takes notice of ſuch a fountain at Cadiz, and gives 
this reaſon for ir, viz. That the air being deprived of its vine. ve, 
returns inwards ; by which means the veins of the ſpring being «0p © 
the water is kept back: And ſo, on the other hand, the water icaviig 
the ſhore,thoſe veins or natural aqueducts are freed from all obitruction; 
10 that the water ſprings plentifully. 

From hence, ccaſting along the ſhore, you come to Kyni) g, the 
caſtle heretotore of the Fitz-Haimon, and Morgan, once a monate, 
founded by Will:am earl of Gloceſter, and now the ſeat of the nee 
family of the Maunſcls, knights and baronets; of whom, Sir The- 
mas Rlaunſel was advanced by her majeſty qucen Anne to the hencu 
of baron Maunſe! of this place. 

On a mountain call'd Mynydh Gelhi Onnen, in the pariſh of Lhan 
Gy velacn, Iobicry'd a monument which ſtood lately in the money f 
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heap of ſtones, but is now thrown down and broken in three 6 
pieces; differing from all I have ſeen el;ewhers. IcWas a flat 
about three inches thick, two foot broad at bottom, and ab 
ia height. The top of it is formd as round as a wle, 424 
to the baſis it becomes gradually broalec. On one hr i. 
with ſome art, but much more labour. The round head is 2 


— {4 


with a kind of flouriſhing croſs, like a garden-knot: Policy 


_— 


there is a man's face and hands on each ſide; and thence, almoſt :“ 


the bottom, neat Fretwork; beneath which there are two fegt, but 
rude and ill-proportion d (as are allo the face and hand) as {tr 


Egyptian hieroglyphick. 

Not far from hence, within the fame pariſh, is Errn Lechart, a 
monument that gives denomination to the mountain on whicl, 17 1 
erected. It is a circle of rude ſtones, which are fſemewhar of a fa: 
form, ſuch as we call Lhecheu, diſorderly pitch d in the ground, o. 


about ſeventeen or eighteen yards diameter; the higheſt of which now 


ſtanding, is not above a yard in Height. It has but one emry into 17, 


which is about four foot wide; and in the center ef the aver ir lie: 
ſuch a cell, or hut, as is ſeen in ſeveral places cf Wales, aud call'd 
Kiſt vaen; one of which is deſcrib'd in Brecknockſhire, by the name 


of St. Iltyt's cell. This at Karn Lhechart is about fix foot in length, 
and four foot wide, and has no top-ſtone now for a cover; bur a very 


large one lies by, which ſeems to have ſlipe off, Y Giſt vaen on 
mountain call'd Mynydhy Drymmeu by Neath, ſeems to have bec: 
alſo a monument of this kind, but much leſs; and to differ em ic, 
in that the circle about it was maſon-work, as I was intorm d by a 
gentleman who had often ſeen it whilſt it ſtood; for at preſent the 
is nothing of it remaining. But theſe kinds of monuments, which 
ſome aſcribe to the Danes, and others ſuppoſe to have been erected 
by the Britains before the Roman conqueſt, we ſhall have cg to 
ſpeak of more fully hereaiter, Another monument there 1s, cn 2 
mountain call'd Kevn bryn, in Gower, which may challenge a place 
alſo among ſuch unaccountadle antiquities, as are beyond the reach 
of hiſtory; and of which the ſame worthy perſon that ſent me his 
conjecture concerning the ſubterraneous noie in Barry iſland, gives 
the following account: 

«As to the ſtones you mention, they are to be ſcen upon n utting 
© ar the north-weſt of Kevn bryn, the moſt noted hill in Gower, 
© They are put together by labour enough, but no great art, into a 
© pile; and their faſhion and poſiture is this: There is a vait un- 
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wrought ſtone (probably about tweuty tun weight) ſupported by fix 
or ſeven others that are not above four foot high, and the(c a 
© ſet in a circle, ſome one end, and ſome edge-wiſe, or ſide- long. tg 

bear the great one up: They are all of them of the lapis molari; 
Lind, which is the natural ſtone of the mountain. The great ons 
is much diminiſh d of what it has been in bulk, as having five tuns 
or more (by report) broke off it to make mill- ſtones; ſo that I euc{; 
the ſtone originally to have been between wenty-five and thir: 
© tuns in weight. The carriage, rearing, and placing of this maſly 
* rock, is plainly an effect of human induſtry and art; but che pul- 
© leys and levers, the force and skill by which it was done, arc not 10 
e caſily imagin'd. The common people call it Arthur's ſtone; by a 
lift of vulgar imagination attributing to that hero an excravagan: 

ſize and ſtrength. Under it is a well, which (as the neighbourkheod 
*« tell me) has a flux and reflux with the ſea; of the truth whereof ! 
& cannot as yet fatisfy you, Ec.” There are divers monuments cf 
this kind in Wales, ſome of which we ſhall take notice of in oth: 
counties. In Angleſey (where there are many ot- them) as alio in {ome 
other places, they are call d Krom-lecheu; a name deriv'd from Krwin, 
which ſignifies crooked or inclining; and ſhech a flat tone : But of the 
name, more hereafter, It is generally ſuppos'd, they were places of 
burial : but I have not yet learnd hat ever any bones or urns were 
icund by digging under any of them. 

From Margan the ſhore runs north-eaſt, by Aber-Avon, a ſmall 
market-town at the mouth ot the river Avon (whence it takes its 
name,) to Neath, a river infamous for quick-ſands ; upon which ſtands 
an ancient town of the ſame name, in An:onine s Itinerary call'd Ni- 
dum; which, when Fitz-Haimon ſubdu'd this ccuntry, fell in the di- 
viſion to Richard Granvil; who having built a menaſtery under the 
town, and conſecrated his dividend to God and the Monks, return d 
to a very plentiful eſtate he had in England. 

All the country from Neath to the river Lochor, which is the weſt- 
ern limit of this county, 1s call d by us Gower, by the Britains Gwyr, 
and by Ninnius Guhir: Where (as he tells us) the ſons of Keian. a 
Scor, ſeated and diſtributed themſelves, till they were driven out by 
Kynedhav, a Britiſn prince. In the reign of king Henry I. Henry 
earl of Warwick ſubdu'd this country of — which afterwards, by 
agreement betwixt Thomas earl of Warwick, and King Henry II. de- 
volv'd to the crown. But king John beitow'd it on William de Breos, 
to be held by ſervice of one knight, for all ſervice; and his 855 5 
ceſſively 
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ceſſively held it, till the time of Edward II. For at that time William 
de Preos having 1old it to ſeveral perſons, that he might ingratiate 
bimieli with the king, deluded all others, and put Hugh Spenſer in 
viieſſion of it. And that, among others, was the cauſe why the no- 
les became ſo exalperated againſt the Spenſers, and fo unadviledly 
quitted their allegiance to the king. It is now divided into eaſt and 


welt Gowerland In cat Gerland, the moit noted rown is Sweinſey, 


to call d by the Eng iſn ſrom porpoiles or ſea-hogs, and by the Britains 
Aber-Tawi (from the river Tawi, which runs by it;) which was for- 
tify d by Henry earl of Warwick. But a more ancient place than this 
15 that upon the river Loghor, which Antoninus calls Leucarum, and 
is at this day (retaining 1s ancient name) call d Loghor, in Britiſh 
Kas-Lychwr. Where, about the time of king Henry 1 s death, Howel 
ap Mredydh, with a band of mountaneers, ſurpriz d and flew ſeveral 
Engliſhmen of quality. Beneath this, lies weft Gower, which (the ſea 
making creeks on each fide) is become a peninſula; a place more no- 
ted for corn, than for towns, and celebrated heretotore for St. Ky- 
nedhav, who led here a ſolitary life ; concerning whom, ſuch as de- 
fire a farther account, may conſult our Capgrave, who has ſuffciencly 
extoll'd his miracles. 

From the very firſt conqueſt of this country, the Clares and Spen- 
fers earls of G oceſter, (who were lineaily deſcended from Fitz-Hat- 
mon) were lords of it. Afterwards, the Beauchamps, and one or two 
of the Nevils; and by a daughter of Nevil (delcended allo from the 
Spenſers) it came to Richard the third king of England; and he being, 
flain, itdevotv'd to king Henry VII. who granted it to his uncle Gaj- 
per duke of Bedford. He dying without itſue, the king reiumd it 
into his own hands, and left it to his ſon Henry VIII. whoſe fon 
Edward VI. fold moſt part of it to William Herbert, whom he had 
created earl of Pembroke, and baron of Caerdiffe. 

Of the off-jpring of the twelve knights before-mention d, there re- 
main now only in this county the Stradlings, a family very eminen. 
for their many noble anceſtors ; with me 'Turbervils, and tome of the 
Flemmings, whereof the chiefeſt dwells at Flemmingſtone, call d now 
corruptly from them Flemſton. But in England there remain the lord 
St. John of Bletſo, the Granvils in Devonſhire, and the Stwards (as I 


am inform'd) in Somerſerſhire, The iſſue-male of all the reſt is long 


18 extinct, and their lands by daughters paſs d over to other fami- 
ee... 
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Edward Somerſet lord Herbert of Chepſtow, Ragland and Gower 
obtain d of king Charles I. the title of carl of Glamorgan, his father 
the lord marquiſs of Worceſter being then alive; the ſucceſſion of 
which noble family may be ſeen at the end of Worceſterſhire. 


. Pariſhes in this county 118, 


II remander of this tract which is extended well 
ward, and is calld by the En2liſh Wett-Wales, 

8 Cumprehending Caermarthenſhire, Pembrokeſhire, 
and Cardiganſhire, was thought by Pliny to have 
been inhabited by the Silures. But Ptolemy, to 
whom Britain was better known, placed anzothel 
Narion here, whom he call'd Dimetæ and Demetæ. 
Moreover, both Gildas and N.inimus us'd the word 
Demctia co ..zmiy this country; whence the Britains call it ar this 
day Dyvcd, changing the MI inco V, according co the cuſtom of tha? 
language. 

It it would not be thought a ftrain'd piece of curioſity, I ſhould be 
apt co derive this name Demete, from rhe words Dehcu-meach, which 
ſignify the ſouthern plain; as all rhis ſouth-part of Wales has been 


. 


call'd Deheu-barth, z. 4. the ſouthern- parc. And 1 find thac eltewhere, 


the inhabitants of a campaign country in Britain were call'd by the 
Bricains themielves Meatæ. Nor does the fituation of this country 


CO. 
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dontradict that ſigniflcation; for when you take a proſpet of it, th- 
hills decline gently and gradually into a plain. But Iceing it was the 
cuſtom among the Romans to retain ſuch names or the places the, ccn. 
quer d, as the ancient natives made ule of, adding only a Latin terms. 
nation; it may ſeem more probable that Dimetia was made out of tlie 


2 


Britiſh name Dyved, than the contrary. 


CAERMART HENS HIRE 


Pager 1H E county of Kaer-Vyrdhin, call'd by the Englith 
RES Cacrmarthenſhire, is a country ſufficiently ſupply d with 
2 &2 with corn, and very well ſtock'd with cattle; and in 
divers places affords plenty of coal. Ir is bounded cn 
the eaſt with Glamorganſhire and Brecknockſhire, on 
the weſt with Pembrokeſhire, on the north it is 
divided from Cardiganſhire by the river Teivi, and on the ſouth it is 
bounded with the main ocean, which encroaches on the land here, 
with ſuch a vaſt bay, as if this country out of fear had withdrawn it- 
{elf. In this bay, Kydweli firſt offers itſelf, the territory whereof was 
poſleſs'd tor ſome time by the ſons of Keinas a Scot, till they were 
driven out by Kynedhav, a Britiſh prince. But now it is eſteem d 
part of the inheritance of the dutchy of Lancaſter, by the heirs of 
Maurice of London, or de Londres, who removing out of Glamor- 
Zanſhire, made himſelf maſter of it after a tedious war, and fortify d 
vid Kydwell with walls, and a caſtle now decay d with age. Fc! 
the inhabitants paſſing over the river of Gwen-draeth-vechan, built 
new KRydweli, being invited thither by the convenience of a harbour, 
which yer at prelent is of no great uſe, being choaked wich ſhelves. 
When Maurice of London invaded theſe territeries, Guenlhian, oo 
wile 


VJVCCCVTCVC HT x1 
wife of prince Gryffydh, a woman of nu incible Courage (ten leswour 
. 1 Ll . . 
| tore her husband s ftate) brayely eng ge. him in a PLECh d 
battle. Bat the with her ſon Morgan, and d LYCrs other noblæmen (as 
gm, © 1 


raldus informs us) were flain in the ficla 
By Haweils the rw 2d heir Of Themas de Londres. this {a:r 
2 0 * 
innherltance, with the title cf lord Ot Oger and Kya 1. decend.- 
ed to Patrick Chaxorth. and, by 1 daughter of his {un Patrick, £9 
"= ' 5 
Henry earl ot Lancaſter. Thc heirs of Maurice de Eondres (ass.! 
ad in an old Inquiſition) were (blig d by this tenure, ia cae che 
king, or his chief juſtice ſnould lead an army into theſe parts of Kyd- 
well, to conduct the ſaid army, wich their banners, and all their 
for ES; ch ough the midſt of the des Davy of Nea:h to T ochor. 
few miles bow N AWE eli, the river LOWY, Which Proclemvy ca] d 
Tobius, is receiv d into the CCCEails aving Pals d the leg 11 | (ts 
county from north to ſouth. Firit, by L1an ym Dayvri (o Call, as 


3 - GY en 72 * SE N 1 4 VP I 6 1 : * * * a — 
1s luppos 'd, from the confluence Ct CLYCTS) WHICH, Cut OT IN, 1TE to 
nnn — Ingo fino 12: 5 

the Engin, was long; fince demoli! a 4 by Howe] | 

(4 | ! bi. 57 1 8 122 
warde, OY Dinzvoi CARE, tung roy al icat of che prices of {uch-owaics 


Will 2 curiſh d ; ſituated aloft en u the top of a hill. And aciall 


by Caer Mardhin, which the Britains themſelves call K y hin, 
protemy Maridunt um, and antoninus Muridunum, who chinese net 


7 


nis journeys any farther than this place, and has acre bee 3 1'1.us by 
the neglige nee of the copyiſts. For 4 hey have: carcie CS. Conti 4 
two journeys: : the one from Galena to Iica; the other Nom Nliartda- 
num to Viroconovium. This is the chief town of the coun y Pra ant- 
iy ſeated for meadows and woods, and is a place venerabie fur 1 an- 
ur excellently fortiſy'd (arch Giraldus) with beick walls, pay 
vet 1 on the noble river of Towy: which is nav igab c 1 
ſhips of ſmall burden; though there is a bed of ſand beture coomourt 
of it. Here, our Merlin, the Bt: 1t1ſh Tages, was born: for as 'Þ2 
was repoi ted to have becn Fg ſon ot a genius, and to have taugl. 
tuſcans ſooth-ſaying; fo our Merlin, Who was faid to haze bern; 


lon of an Incubus, devise d Prophesies „ or rather mere phanacait: 
dreams, for our Britains. ISiomucn, that in this Itland It 11: | 
e of an eminent prophet, am: n | the jgnorant common p 
(This Merlin, or Merdhin EG 15 0 for ſo the Eritiſn Weiters cal b, 
eri Anno 480. The lirit of cur hitorlans that mentionz hig 
N Inmus, who ſuppoſes he was alfa Embreys Gicutic. tHe lays:r 

got his b being t a 19 of an Incubus; but on the contrary. tc] 
© pri his mother was afraid of owning the father, let ſnhe fron | 

( lemeng 
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lentenc'd to die for it; but that the boy confeis'd to king Vortige-n 
that his father was by nation a Roman. The {ame author inform: ... 
tha: king Vortigern's meflengers found him ad campum Flecti in ver: 1, 
ge vecatur Gle oiſiag, i. e. at the field of Ele&us, in the county cal 4 
Glcviſing; which whether it were at this town or county, or in ſome 
other placg, ſeems very queſtionable ; no places (that I can hear 0 
being known by ſuch names at preſent. All the meniiſh wr: 


= 


ters that mention him, make him eicher a prophet or Magician. But 


H. Ihwyd a judicicus author, and very converſant in Britiſh anti. 
quicies, inforims us, that he was a man of extraordinary learning and 
peudence for the time he lived in; and that for ſome shill in the 1s. 
thema icks, many ſables were invented of him by the vulgar; which 
b being aterwards put in writing, were handed down to pclie-ity. 
Soon aftcer the Normans entered Wales, this town fell into thei; 

poſſeſſion, but under whote conduct I know not; and ſor a long time 

it enccuntered many difficulties: having been cften beſieged, and 


Þ '#; 410 
twice burnt ; fin by Gry ftydh ep Rhys, and afterwards by Ris tlie 
jaid Gryfiydh's brother. At which time, Henry Turbervii, an Enc- 
liſhman, relieved the caſtle, and cut down the bridge. Bur the wal: 
and caſtle being atterviards repaired by Gilbert de Clare, it was ire. 
from thoſe miſeries ; ſo that being thus ſecured, it bore the ſtorms d 
war much eaſier afrerwards. The princes of Wales eldeſt ſons of th 
kings of England, ſettled here their Chancery and Exchequer ct 
Sourh-Waies. Oppoſite to this city, towards the eaſt, lics Cantrevb+- 
chan, which ſignifies the lefler hundred (for the Britains call {ich z 
portion of a country as contains one hundred villages. Kantrev) whe'e 
may be ſeen the ruing of Kaſtelh Karreg, which was ſeated on a ſteev, 
and on all ſides inacceſſible rock; and likewiſe ſeveral vaſt caverns. 
now all covered with green turf (where, in time of war, ſuch as were 
unſi: for arms, are thought by ſome to have ſecured themſelves :) a no- 
table [cuntain alſo, which (as Giraldus writes) ebbing and flowing 
twice in twenty four hours, imitates the ſea-tides. Thoſe Cavern: 
are luppoted, by inquiſitive perſons who have often viewed them, ra- 
ther to have been Copper-mines of the Romans. And indeed, ſeeing 
it is evident (from {ome antiquities found there) that Kear-Gai in 
Meirionydh-ſnice was a Reman town or fort; and that the place 
where theſe caves are, is alſo call Kaio; I am apt to infer from the 
name, that this place muſt have been likewiſe well known to the Ro- 
mans. And that I may note this by the way, I ſuſpe& moſt names ot 
places in Wales, that end in 1 or o, ſuch as Bod- Vari, Kevn Korwyni, Kaer- 


G 
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Gal; Lhannio, Keidio, and Kaio, to be Roman names; theſe termi- 
nations being not ſo agreeable with the idiotiſm of the Britiſh. 

To the north is extended Cantrev Mawr, or the great Hundred; 
2 ſafe retreat heretofore for the Britains, as being very wocdy and 
rocky, and full of unccuth ways, by reaſon cf the windings ct the 
nils On the fouth, the caſtles of Talcharn and I han Stephan fla: d 
enthe ſea-rocks, and are ample teſtimonies of warlike prowe!s, as well 
in the Engliſh as Britains. 

Pelouw Talcharn, the river Taff is diſcharged into the {a + en the 
bank of which river, was famous heretofore 7; gan ar Dad, which 
iznfies, the white houſe on tle river Taff ſo called, becauſe it was 
built of white haiei-rods for a funmer-hou'ſe. I cannot conjecture, 
what might be the original fgnifcatien of this word Tav : but it may 
be worth our obſervation, that the moſt noted rivers in South Vols 
ſeem to have been thence deneminated 2 ſor beſides that there are thice 
or four rivers of that name; the firit ſylable alſo in Tawy, Fewy, 
Teivi, and Dy vi, ſeems to me bur fo many various pronunciations ci 
it: and for the latter ſy ilable, I have eiſewhere offered my coniecture, 
that it only denotes a Flver, or pe haps Vater, Nor would it ſeem 
to me very aofurd, if any fſhculd derive the name of the river Thames 
from the jame original. For ſince we find it pretty evident, that the 
Romans Changed Dy ved (the ancient name of this country) into 
Dimetia, and Kynedhav (a man's name) into Cunotamus, and abo 
that in many words where the Latins uſe an M, the Britains have an 
V, as Firmus, Firv ; Terminus, Tervin; Amnis, Avon; I.ima, 
Lhiy ; &c. it ſeems not likely (conſidering we find the word Tav, 
uſual in the names of our rivers) that the Britains might call that r1- 
ver Tav, Tavwy, or Tavwys, before the Reman Conqueſt ; which 
they afterwards called Tameſis. And this ſeems to be more than a 
mere conjecture, when we confider further, that the word Tav was, 
according to the old Britiſh Orthography, written Tam; which ſhews, 
not only that Tav or Taff in Glamorganſhire, &c. is originally the 
ſame word with Thame or Times, but alſo that the Greek Tumss in 
Potamos is probably no other. 

Here at the forelaid Ty gwyn ar Dav, in the year of cur Lord 914, 
Howel, ſirnam'd the Gocd, prince of Wales, in a full atiemtiy 
(there being beſides Laymen, one hundred and forty eccleiiaſticks) 
abrogated the laws ot his anceſtors, and gave a body of new laws to 
his people, as the preface beſore thoſe laws teſtihes; and vet in an a; = 
dent Ms. copy ot them, to be ſeen in Jeſus-“ ollege library in Oar, 
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ſentenc'd to die for it; but that the boy confeis'd to king Vortigern 
that his father was by nation a Roman. The ſame author informs us 
tha: king Vortigern's meffengers found him ad campum Flefi inrery, 
que vecatur Gle olſing, i. e. at che field of Electus, in the county cad 
G:ev:fing ; which whether it were at this town or county, or in ſome 
other place, ſeems very queſtionable ; no places (that I can hear of ) 
being known by fuch names at preſent. All the menkiſh wri- 
ters that menticn him, make him eicher a prophet or Magician. But 
H. Ihwyd a judicicus author, and very converſant in Britiſh anti. 
quicies, inſorins us, that he was a man of extraordinary learning and 
p;udence for the time he lived in; and that for ſome shill in the ma— 
temat icks, many ſables were invented of him by the vulgar; which 
being aſterwards put in writing, were handed down to Pc tecity. 
Soon afcer the Normans entered Wales, this town fell into thei; 
poſſeſſion, but under whole conduct I know not; and ſor a long time 
it enccuntered many difficulties: having been cften beſieged, and 
twice burnt ; fir by Gryitydh ep Rhys, and afterwards by Rl, s the 
jaid Gryffydh's brother. At which time, Henry Turbervil, an Enc- 
liſhman, relieved the caſtle, and cut down the bridge. But the wal! 
and caſtle being atterwards repaired by Gilbert de Clare, it was ire. 
from thoſe miſeries; ſo that being thus ſecured, it bore the ſtorms ot 
war much eaſier afrerwards. The princes of Wales eldeſt ſons of the 
kings of England, ſettled here their Chancery and Exchequer {ct 
South-Waies. Oppoſite to this city, towards the eaſt, lies Cantrevby- 
chan, which ſignifies the leſſer hundred (for the Britains call {uch z 
portion of a country as contains one hundred vilages.Kantrev) where 
may be ſeen the ruing of Kaſtelh Karreg, which was ſeated on a fleep, 
and on all ſides inacceſſible rock; and likewiſe ſeveral vaſt caverns, 
now all covered with green turf (where, in time of war, ſuch as were 
unfi: for arms, are thought by ſome to have ſecured themſelves :) a no- 
table ſcuntain allo, which (as Giraldus writes) ebbing and flowing 
twice in twenty four hours, imitates the ſea-tides. Thoſe Caverns 
are luppoted, by inquiſitive perſons who have often viewed them, ra- 
ther to have been Copper-mines of the Romans. And indeed, ſeeing 
it is evident (from fume antiquities found there) that Kear-Gai in 
Meirionydh-ſhire was a Roman town or fort; and that the place 
where theſe caves are, is alſo call Kaio; J am apt to infer from the 
name, that this place muſt have been likewiſe well known to the Ro- 
mans. And that I may note this by the way, I ſuſpe& moſt names ot 
places in Wales, that end in 1 or o, ſuch as Bod-FVari, Kevn Korwyni, Kaer. 
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Gai; Lhannio, Keidio, and Kaio, to be Roman names; theſe termi- 
nations being not ſo agreeable with the idiotiſm of the Britiſh. 

To the north is extended Cantrev Mawr, or the great Hundred ; 
a ſafe retreat heretofore for the Britains, as being very wocdy and 
rocky, and full of unccuth ways, by reaſon cf the windings cf the 
nis On the fouth, the caſtles of Talcharn and I han Stephan fa: 
en the fea-rocks, and are ample teſtimonies of warlike proweſs, as well 
in the Engliſh as Britains. 

Peluw Talcharn, the river Taff is diſcharged into the {a + cn the 
bank of which river, was famous heretofore 2 gyn ar Dad, which 
lizuifies, the white houle on tle river Taff; ſo called, becauſe it was 
built of white haiei-rods for a {ummer-houſe. I cannct conjecture, 
what might be the original Ngnithication of this word Tav : but ir may 
be worth our obſervation, that the moſt noted rivers in Such WV ales 
ſeem to have been thence dencminated: ſor beſides that there arc thice 
or four rivers: cf that name; the firit ſyllable alſo in Tawy, 'Yowy, 
Tetv!, and Dyvi, ſeems to me but fo many various pronunciations ct 
it: and for the latter {y ilable, I have eiſewhere oftered my conjecture, 
that it only denotes a I iver, or pechaps Water. Nor would it ſeem 
to me very abſurd, if any ſhculd derive the name of the river Thames 
from the ſame original. For ſince we find it pretty evident, that the 
Romans changed Dy ved (the ancient name of this ccuntry) into 
Dimetia, and Kynedhav (a man's name) into Cunotamus, and abo 
that in many words where the Latins uſe an M, the Britains have an 
V, as Firmus, Firv ; Terminus, Tervin; Amnis, Avon; I.ima, 
Lhiy ; &c. it ſeems not likely (conſidering we find the word Tav, 
uſual in the names of our rivers) that the Britains might call chat ri- 
ver Tav, Tavwy, or Tavwys, before the Reman Conqueſt; which 
they afterwards called Tameſis. And this ſcems to be more than a 
mere conjecture, when we conſider further, that the word Tay was, 
according to the old Britiſh Orthography, written Tam; which ſhews, 
not only that Tav or Taff in Glamorganſhire, &c. is originally the 


» 


ſame word with Thame or Thames, but alſo that the Greek Tumos in 


Potamos 13 probably no cther, 

Here at the forelaid Ty gwyn ar Dav, in the year of cur Lord 914, 
Howel, ſirnam'd the God, prince of Wales, in a full aflemb! 
(there being beſides Laymen, one hundred and forty eccleliaſticks) 
abrogated the laws of his anceſtors, and gave a body of new laws to 
his people, as the preface beſore thoſe laws teſtifies; and yet in an an- 
dent MS, copy of them, to be ſeen in Jqeſus-College library in Oxford, 
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ſairly writ on parchment, the preface does not inform us, that Howe 
Daa abrogated all the laws oi his anceitors ; but expreſsly tells u“ 
that according to the advice of his council, Teme of the and ent late 
he recaincd, others he corrected, and ſome he quite diſannull'd. + 
pointing others in their ſtead. | 1 
In the ſame place, a ſmall monaſtecy was built afterwards, ca!! 
V hitland-Zboey. Not far from whence is Kilmaen Lhwyd. der. 
ſome ccuntry-men lately diſcovered an earthen veſlel, that conta; 


* 
11 
441 U 


a conſiderable quantity of Roman coins of embas'd ſilver; Inn te 
time of Commodus, who was the firſt of the Roman emperors cha: 
embas'd their filver, to the fifth tribuneſhip of Gordian the thitd; 
which falls in with the year of Chriſt 243. Amongſt theſe, wer: He. 
vius Pertinax, Marcus Opellius, Antoninus, Diadumenianus, julia 
Verus, Maximus the fon of Maximinus, Cælius Balbinus, Cdiues a 
pienus, Aquilia Severa the wife of Elagabajus, and Sall. Barbia Qr- 
biana : which (as bring very rare) were coins of conſiderable valuc a- 
Mong antiquaries. 

It remains now, that I give ſome account of Newcaſtle (ſeate:! cn 
the bank of the river Teivi, Which divides this county from,Card:- 
ganſhire) for ſo they now call it, becauſe it was repaired by Rhys 7 
Thomas, a ſtout warrior, who aſſiſted Henry the ſeventh in gain 


20 


i 
4434 13 
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his Kingdom, and was by him delervedly created knight of the gar- 


ten, whereas formerly it is ſaid by ſome to have been called Einig. 
Which name, if the Engliſh gave it from Elm-trees ; their conedturc 
ig not to be deipiied, who are of opinion, that it was the Lovenci.m 
ci the Dimetz, mentioned by Ptolemy: for an Em is called in Bi 
tiſn Lhwyven. But it makes againſt this conjecture, that the cid Er. 
cih name of Emlin, is Dinas Emlin; the moſt obvious interpretation 
wherect (tho I ſhall not much contend for it) is Urbs Aimilian: 
which ſeems to have no other original, than that a perſon {o nam 
was once the Lord or Proprietor of it. The name (which was cc men 
among the Eritains enciently, and is partly yet retained) was Rc men 
and is the ſame with the Pile inentioned in Denbigbſhire, 
which the in{cription calls Aimilini. I cannot find, that ever it wa: 
called Elmlin, cuher in Welfh or Engliſh ; and therefore dare not 
ſubſcribe to the foregoing conjecture, that the Lovantinum of che 
Dimetæ, mentioned by Prolemy, was at this place; nor yet that !! 
periſhd in the lake Lhyn Savadhan, in Brecknockſhire. Indecd che 
tootiteps of ſeveral towns and forts that flouriſhed in the time of thc 
Romans, are now ſo obſcure and undiſcernible, that we are nct 10 
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wonder if the conjetures of learned and judicious men about their 
ſituation, prove ſometimes erroneous. I have lately obſerved in Card - 
ganſhire, ſome rokens of a Roman fort, which I luſpect to have been 
the Lovatinum, or Lovancum of Prolemy ; for which I ſhall take the 
liberty of offering my arguments, when we come into that county. 
In the 19:h of king Charles the firſt, Richard earl of Carbery in Ire- 
land, was advanced to the dignity of a baron of this realm, by the 
title of Lord Vaughan of Emlyn. 

This country abounds with ancient forts, camps, and tumuli or 
barrows, which we have not room here ro take notice of. L ſhall 
therefore mention onty one barrow, called Krig y Dyrn, in the pa- 
riſh of Trelech, which ſcems particularly remarkable. The circum- 
ference of it at bottom may be about ſixty paces, the height about i 
yards. It rites with an eaſy aicent, and is hollow on the top, gently 
inclining from the circumference to the center. This barrow is not 
a mount of earth, as chers generally are; but ſeems to have been 
ſuch a heap of ſtonee, as are called in Wales Kainedheu (whereot 
the Reader may fee ſome account in Radnorſhire) covered with Turi. 
At the center of the cavity on the top, we find a vait rude Lhech, 5: 
flat ſtone, fomewhar of an oval form, about three yards in length. 
five foot over where broadeſt, and about ten or twelve inches tic. A 
Gentleman, to latisfſy my cu-1ciry, having employ d ſome Labouters 
to ſcarch under it, found ir, after removing much ſtone, to be the co- 
vering cf ſuch a barbarous monument, as we call Kiſt-vacn, or Stone- 
cheſt; which was about four foct and a half in length, and abu 
thrze foot broad, but ſomewhat narrower ar the ealt than west- 
It is made up of ſeven ſtones, viz. the covering ſtone, a'ready men 
tioned, and two file-itones, one at each end, and one beliind each 
cf thele for the better ſecuring or bolſtering of them; all equally rude, 
and about the ſame thickneſs ; the two lait excepted, which a e con. 
fiderably thicker. They found, as well within the cheſt as Without, 
ſome rude pieces of brick (or ſtones burnt like them) and tree-toue, 
ſome of which were wrought. "They obierred allo fome picces of 
bones, bur ſuch as they ſuppoſed to have ben only brought in by 
Foxes ; but, not ſinking to the bottom oft the cheit, we know not. 
what elſe it may afford. | ES 3 

Krigy Dyrn (the name of this Tumulus) 15 now icarce intelligible 
but if a conjecture may Pe allowed, I ſhould be apt to interpret 4 
King's Bar row. I am ſenſible that even ſuch as are well acquainted 
with the Welſh tongue, may at firſt view think this a a 4 
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nion, and wonder what I aim at; but when they conſider that the 
common word Teyrnas, which ſiguifics a Kingdom, is only a deriva— 
tive from the old word Teyrn (which was originally the ſame with 
Tyrannus, and fignity d a King or Prince ;) they will perhaps ack now- 
ledge it not altogether improbable And conſidering the rudenels of 
the monunent deicribed, and yer the labour and ſtrength required in 
crecting it, Tam apt to ſu pect it the barrow of ſome Þritiſh Princ? 
whe might live probably before the Reman conqueſt, For ſceine i: + 
much too barbarous to be ſuppo ed Roman, and that we do not find in 
hiſtory that the Saxons were ever concerned here, or the Danes ar; 
farther than in piundering the ſca-coaſts; it ſeems neceſlary to con- 
Jude it Britiſh. That it was a Royal Sepulchre I am apc to inſer 
partly from the ſignification ct the name; which being not: underſtood 
in theſe ages, could not therefore be any novel invention cf the 
vulgar; and partly for that (as I hinted already) mere labour and 
itrength was required here than we can ſuppoſe to be allowed to per- 
lens of interior quality. That it is older than chtinianicy, there i; 
no room to doubt; but that it was before the Roman congue??, is on- 
ly my con,ecture, ſuppoſing that after the Britains were reduced by 
the Romans, they hay none whom they could call I gyrn or King, 
whole corps or aſhes might be repoſted here. 

Gwal y Vilaſt or Bwrdh Arthur, in Lhan Bcudy pariſh, is a monu 
ment in ſome reſpect like that which we have deſcrib'd at this Barrow, 
viz arude ſtone about ten yards in ci:cumference, and above three foot 
thick, ſupported by four pulars, which are about two foot and a halt 
in height. | 

But Buarth Arthur or Meineu Gwyr, on a mcuntain near Kill y 
maen lhwyd, is one oi that kind ct circular ſtone-monuments which 
our Engliſh hiſtorians aſcribe to the Danes. The diameter of the 
Circle is about twenty yards. The ſtones are as rude as may be, and 

itch'd on end at uncertain diſtances irom cach other, ſome at three 
or four foot, but others abcurtwo yards; and are alſo of ſeveral heights 
fume being about three or tour icot high, and others five or fix There 
are now ſtanding here, fiiceen ct them; bur there ſeem to be {even 
or eight carry'd off, The entry into it tor about the ſpace of three 
yards, is guarded on each tide with tones much lower and leis than 
:hoſe cr the circle, and pitch d io cloſe as to be contiguous. And 
over-againſt this avenue, at the diſtance of about two hundred paces, 
there itand on end three other large, rude tones, which I therefore 
note partrularly, beceaule there art allo four or five ſtones erected at 
ſuch 
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fuch a diſtance from that circular monument which they call King s- 
ftones near Littla Rolrich in Oxfordſhire. As for the name cf Buarth 
Arthur, it is caly a nick- name of the vulgar, whoſe humcur it 15, 
though not ſo much (as ſome have imagined) cut cf ignorance and 
creduitty, as a kind of ruſtick diverſion, to dedicate many unaccount- 
able monuments to the memory of that hero; calling ſcme ones of 
ſeve.a, tun weight his coits, others his tabies, chairs, &c. But Mei- 
neu gwyr is lo cd a name, that it ſeems ſcarce intelligible. Meineu 
15 indeed cur common word for large ſtoncs: but gwyr in the prelent 
Brit iſn ſignifies only crooked, which is ſcarce applicable to theſe {tones 
unleis we ſhould ſuppoſe them to be ſo dencminated, becauſe ſore of 
them are not at preient directly upright, but a little inclineing. I: 
may be, ſuch as take theſe circular monuments for Druid-Temples 
may imagine them ſo call d from bowing, as having been places of wor- 
ſhip. Fer my part, I leave every man to his conjecture; and ſhall on- 
ly add, that near Capel Kirig in Cae narvonſhire, there is a ſtone 
pitched on end call d alſo Maen gwyr; which perhaps is the only ſtone 
now remaining, cf ſuch a circular monument as this. Ar leaſt-wile 
it has uch a Kiſt vaen by 1: (but much leſs) as that which we obſerve. 
in the midſt of th? monument, deſcribed in Glamorganſhire, by the 
name ct Karn Lhechart, 

Seeing we find it not recorded, which of the Normans firſt extorted 
this country out ct the hands of the princes of Wales; order requires 
that we now proceed to the deſcription of Pembrokſhire, having, firſt 
obferved, that of late, Carmarthen hath given the title of marquits to 
Thomas Osborn, carl of Danby ; afterwards advanced to the more 
honourable title of duke of Leeds ; which honours are now enj0y d by 
his fon. 


This county has 87 pariſhes, 
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H E fea, nowwinding it ſelf to the ſouth, and b, 
a vaſt compaſs and ſeveral crecks rendering; the 
ſhore very uncven, beats on all ſides upon tl:- 
county of Pembroke (commonly called Pembroke- 
ſhire, and in ancient records the legal county «1 
Pembroke, and by ſome Weſt-Wa.es) except on the 
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PD 4 eat, where it is bounded with Caer-mardin-thire, 
and the north, whore it borders on Cardicanſhirc. 


It is a fertile country for corn, affords plenty of marl and juch like 
things to fatten and enrich the land, as alſo of coal for fucl; and 1s 
very well ftock'd with cattel. This country (faith Giraldus) aftords 
plenty of wheat, and is well ſerved with ſea-fiſh and imported wine; 
and (which exceeds all other advantages) by its ncarneſs to Ireland, en- 
joys a wholeſom air. ä | 
Firſt, on the ſouthern coaſt, Tenbigh a neat town, ſtrongly wall d, 
beholds the ſea from a dry rock; a place much noted for its harbour 
and for plenty cf fiſh (whence in Briciſh it is called Dinbech y Pyskod :) 
and governed by a Mayor and a Bailiff, To the weſt of this place, 
are ſeen on the ſhore the ſmall ruins ot Manober Caſtle, called by 
 Grraldus Pyrrhus's Manſion ; in whoſe time (as he himſelf informs us) 
it was adorned with ſtately towers and bulwarks, having on the wel- 
fide a ſpacious haven; and under the walls, to the north and north- 
weft, an excellent fiſh-pond, remart.ab'e as well for its neatnels, a5 
the depth of its water, "The ſhore being continued ſome few miles 
irom hence, and at length drawing-in it ſelf, the ſea ca both ſides 
£Omes a great way into the lacd, and makes that port which the Eng- 
Lin 
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liſn call Milford-haven ; than which there is none in Europe, either 
more ſpacious or ſecure ; ſo many crecks and harbgurs hath it on all 


e which cut the banks like ſo many fibres; and, to uſe the poet's 
words, 


Hic exarmatum terris cingentibus equor 
Clanditur, & placidam diſcit ſervare quietem. 


Here circling banks the furious winds controul, 
And peaceful waves with gentle murmurs row], 


For it contains ſixteen creeks, five bays, and thirteen roads, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſeveral names. Nor is this haven more celebrated 
for theſe advantages, than for Henry the ſeventh of happy memory 
landing here; who from this place gave England (at that time 
languiſhing with civil wars) the firſt ſignal of better times approach- 
ing. 

At the innermoſt and eaſtern bay of this haven, a long cape (ſaith 
Giraldus) which is extended from Milver-dike with a forked head, 
ſhews the principal town of this province, and the metropolis of Di- 
metia, ſeated on a rocky oblong promontory, in the moſt pleaſant 
country of all Wales; called by the Britains Penvro, which ſignifics 
the Cape or Sea-Promontory, and thence in Engliſh, Penbroke. Ar- 
nulph de Montgomery, brother to Robert earl of Shrewsbury, built 
this caſtle in the time of king Henry the firſt; but very meanly, with 
ſtakes only and green turf, Which, upon his return afterwards into 
England, he delivered to Girald of Windior, a prudent man, his con- 
{table and lieutenant-general, who with a ſmall garriſon was preſent- 
ly beſiged therein, by all the iorces of South-Wales. But Giraldus 
and his party made ſuch reſiſtance (tho' more with courage, than 
ſtrength) that they were forced to retire, without ſucceſs. After- 
wards, this Giraldus fortify'd both town and caſtle; from whence he 
annoy'd and iniulted the neighbouring countries a great way round. 
And tor the better ſettlement of himſelf and his friends in this coun- 
try, he marry'd Neſt, the ſiſter of prince Gryffydh, by whom he had 
a noble off-ſpring ; and by their means (faith Giraldus, who was de- 
ſcended from him) not only the maritim parts of South-Wales were 
retained by the Engliſh, but alſo the walls of Ireland reduced. For 
all thoſe noble families in Ireland called Giralds, Giraldines, and 
Fitz-Giralds, are deſcended from 9 1 In regard of the tenure of ma 
| I caſtle 
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caſtle and town, and the caſtle and town of Tinbigh, and of the 
Grange of King Mood, the commot of Croytarath, and mancur of 
Caſtle-martin and Tregoir, Reginald Grey, at the coronation of Hen: 
the fourth, claimed the honcur cf bearing the ſecond {word, but in 
vain ; for it was aniwered, that at that time thoſe caſiles and farnis 
were in the king's hands, as is allo at this day the town of Penbrehe 
which is a Corporation, and is governed by a Mayor and deo 
Bailifts. ; 

On another bay ct this haven, we find Carew-caſtle, which gave 
both name and original to the illuitrious family of Carew, who af. 
firm themſelves to have been call d at firſt de Montgomery, and che 
they are deſcended from that Arnulph de Montgomery already men- 
toned. 

Two rivers are diſcharged into this haven, almoſt in the ſame cha. 
nel, called in the Britith tongue Cledheu, which in Engliſh ſignifics a 
fword, whence they call it Aber-dau-Gledheu, 1. c. the haven of two 
ſ{wcrds. Hard by the molt eaſterly of them, ſtandeth Slebach, once 
a Cemmandery of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, which, wi:!; 
other lands, Wizo, and his fon Walter ſettled upon that holy order; 
that they might ſerve, as the champions of Chriſt, in order to rec-. 
ver the Holy-land. $ 

That part of the country which les beyond the haven, and is wa- 
tered only with thele two rivers, is called by the Britains Rhcs : a 
name, derived from the ſituation ; for it is a large green plain. This 
part is inhabited by Flemings, who ſettled here by the permiſſion ct 
king Henry the firſt; when the fea, making breaches in the fences, 
had drowned a conliderable part of the low countreys. They are a: 
this day diflinguiſhed from the Welſh by their ſpeech and cuſtoms: 
and they ſpeak a language ſo much Englith (which indeed has a greg: 
affinity with the Dutch) that this ſmall country cf theirs is ell d bb 
the Britains Little England beyond Wales. This (ſaith Girald-) 

15 à ſtout and reſolute nation, and very troubleſem to the Welk 1 y 
their frequent skirmiſhes: a people exceliently skill'd in the butine: 
of cloathing and merchandize, and always ready to increaſe ci: 
ſtock at any pains or hazard, by ica and land. A moſt puiflant na— 
tion, and equally prepared, as time and place ſhall require, either tor «| 
the (word or the plicw. And to add one thing more, a nation meſt de- 
veted to the kings ot England, and faithful t the Engliſn; and which 
in the t me of Grraldus, underitoud ſoothſaying, or the inſpection ct 
the entrails of beaſts, even to admiration, Moreover, the Fleming 
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way, which was a work of theirs (as they are a people exceeding in- 
duſtcious) is here extended through a long tract ot ground. The Welſh, 
endeavouring to regain their old country, have often ſet upon thele 
Fiemings wich all their power, and have ravaged and ſpoiled their 
bordecs ; but they have always been ready, with great courage; to de- 
fend their fortunes, their fame, and their lives. Whence William of 
Malmesbury writes thus of them, and of William Rufus; William 
Rufus had, generally, but ill fortune againſt the Welſh ; which one 
may weil wonder at, ſeeing all his attempts elſewhere proved ſucceſs- 
ful. Bur I am of opinion, that as the uncavenneſs of their country 
en | ſeverity of the climate favoured their rebellion, ſo it hindered his 
progreſs. But king Henry, that now reigns, a man of excellent wiſ- 
dom, found cut an art to fruſtrate all their inventions, by planting 
Flemings in their country, to curb and to be a continual guard upon 
them. And again in the fifth bock; king Henry, by many cxpedi- 
tons, endeavoured to reduce the Welſh, who were always prone to 
rebellion. At laſt, very adviled:y, in order to abate their pride, he 
tranſplanted thirher all the Flemings that lived in England. For at 
that time there were many of them come over on account of their re- 
lation to his mother, by their tather's fide ; inſomuch that they were 
burdenſome to the Kingdom: wherefore, he thruit them all into Ros, 
a provinces of Wales, as into a common-ſhore, as well to rid the king- 
dom of them as to curb the obſtinacy of his enemies. To this we may 
add what Dr. Powel hath delivered upon this occaſion, in his hiſtory 
of Wales. 

In the year 1217. prince Lhewelyn ap Jorwerth march d to Dyved, 
and being at Kevn Kynwarchan, the Flemings ſent to him to delire 
a peace ; but the prince would not grant them their requeſt. Then 
young Rys was the fitſt that paſſed the river Kiedheu, to hght with 
thuſe of the town of Havertord : whereupon Jorwerth, b:ſhop of St, 
David's, with all his clergy, came to the prince, to intercede for peace 
in behalf of the Flemings, which after long debating was thus con- 
cluded. Firſt, that all the Inhabitants of Ros, and the land of Pen- 
broke ſhould become the prince's ſubjects, and ever from thencetorth 
take him for their liege lord. Secondly, that they ſhould pay him 
one thouſand marks toward his charges, before michaelmas next com- 
ing. Thirdly, that for the performance of theſe, they ſhould deliver 
ferthwith to the prince twenty pledges of the beſt in all the country, 
&c. And again, in the year 1220. Lhewelyn prince of Wales 


led an army to Penbroke againſt the Flemings, who contrary to their 
cath and league had taken the caſtle of Aber Teivi, which caſtle the 
H 2 prince 
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prince deſtroy'd (putting the garriſon to the ſword,) and rais'd the 
caſtle, and went thence to the land of Gwys, where hc raiſed that 
caſtle, and burn d the town. Alſo he cauſed all Haverford to be 


burn d to the caſtle gates, and deſtroy'd all Ros and Daugledhau ; and 


they that kept the caſtle ſent ro him for truce till May, which was 
concluded upon conditions, and ſo he returned home. 

On the more weſterly of thoſe two rivers called Cledheu, in a very 
uneaven ſituation, lies Haiford-weſt, call'd by the Engliſh formerly 
Haverford ; and by the Britains, Hwlfordh: a town of good account, 
as well for its neatnels, as number of inhabitants. It is alſo a county 
of it ſelf, and is goveaned by a Mayor, a Sheriff, and two Bailifts. 
There is a tradition, that the earls of Clare fortify'd it on the north- 
ſide with walls and a rampire; and we have it recorded, that Richard 
earl of Clare made Richard Fitz-Tankred, governor of this caſtle. 
Beyond Ros, is a ſpacious promontory, extended with a huge front 
into the Iriſh ſea ; called by Ptolemy Otopitarum, by the Britains Pe- 
bidiog and Kantrev Dewi, and in Engliſh St. David's Land. A land 
(ſaith Giraldus) both rocky and barren, neither clad with trees, nor 
divided with rivers, aor adorned with meadows; but expoſed contin- 
ually to the winds and ſtorms : however, it was the retiring-place and 
nurſery of ſeveral ſaints. For Calphurnius a Britiſh prieſt (as ſome 
have written, I know not how truly) begat here, in the vale of Rhos, 
St. Patrick the apoſtle of Ireland, on his wife Concha, ſiſter of St. 
Martin of Tours. And Dewi, a moſt religious biſhop, tranſlated the 
Archiepiſcopal See from Kaer-Leion to the the utmoſt corner of this 
place, viz. Menew or Menevia, which from him, was afterward: 
called by the Britains Ty Dewi, 1. e. David's houſe, by the Saxons 
Daruyd-Mynfter, and by our modern Engliſh, St. David's. For a long 
time, it had its archbiſhops ; but the plague raging very much in this 
country, the pall was tranſlated to Doll in Little Britain, which was 
the end of this archiepiſcopal dignity. Netwithſtanding which, in 
later ages, the Britains commenced an action on that account, againſt 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, metropolitan of England and Wales : 


but were caſt. What kind of place St. David's was heretofore, is hard 
to gueſs, ſeeing it has been ſo often ſack' d by pirates: at preſent, it is 
a very mean City, and ſhews only a fair church conſecrated to St. An- 
drew and St. David. Which having been often demoliſhed, was built 
inthe form we now ſee it, 1n the reign of king John, by Peter then 
biſhop thereof and his ſucceſſors, in the Vale of Rhos (as they call it) 


under the town. Not far from it, is the biſhop's palace; and very 
{aur 
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fair houſes, of the chanter (who is chief next the biſhop, for here is 
no dean) the chancellor, the treaſurer, and four archdeacons, who 
are of the canons (whereof there are twenty- one, ) all incloſed with a 
ſtrong and ſtately wall. | 
As to the ancient name of St. David's, there is, not far from it, a 
place at this day call d Melin Meneu ; wherein is preſerved the old 
denomination. But the original ſignification of the word Meneu ts 
now loſt, and perhaps not to be retriev'd. However, I would re— 
comment it to the curious in Ireland and Scotland (where the names 
of places agree much with thoſe in Wales) to conſider whether it may 
not ſignify a frith or narrow fea : for we find the channel betwixt 
Caernarvonſhire and the iſle of Angleſey to be call'd Aber-meneu ; and 
there 1s here allo a ſmall fretum, call'd the ſouud, betwixt this place 
and the ifle of Ramſey ; and another place call'd Meney, hard by a 
frith in Scotland, in the county of Buquhan. 
This promontory is fo far extended weſtward, that in a clear day 
ou may ſee Ireland: and from hence is the ſhorteſt paſſage into it. 
liny erroneouſly computed Ireland to be thirty miles diſtant from 
the country of the Silures; for he thought their country had extended 
thus far. But we may gather from theſe words of Giraldus, that this 
cape was once extended farther into the ſea; and that the form of the 
promontory has been altered. Ar ſuch time as Henry the (ſaith he) 
was in Ireland; by reaſon of an extraordinary violence of ſtorms, the 
ſandy ſhores of this coaſt were laid bare, and the face of the land ap- 
peared which had been covered for many ages: alſo, the trunks of 
trees, which had been cut down, were ſeen iſtanding in the midſt of 
the ſea, and the ſtrokes of the axe as freſh as if they had been yeſter- 
day, with very black earth, and ſeveral old blocks like Ebony. So 
that now it did not appear like the fea-ſhore, but rather relembled a 
grove (made by a miraculous metamorphoſis, perhaps ever ſince the 
time of the Deluge, or elſe long after, at leaſtwile very ancieatly,) as 
well cut down, as conſumed and ſwallowed up by degrees, by the yio- 
lence of the ſea, continually ENCroaching upon and waſhing oft the 
land. And that ſaying of William Rufus, ſhews that the lands were 
not here disjoyn d by any great jea ; who when he beheld Irland 
from theſe rocks, ſaid he could eaſily make a bridge of ſhips, where 
by he might walk from England into that Kingdom; as we read in 
Giraldus. 
Beſides this inſtance of che ſea- lands being waſhed oft, we find the 
ſame to have happened about the year 1599, For Mr. George 8 
who 
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who lived at that time, and is mentioned in this work as learned and 
ingenious perion, gives us the following account of it in a manuſc.ipt 
hi{tory of this county. 

About twelve or thirteen years fince, it happened that the ſea-{and; 
at Newgal, which are covered every tide, were by ſome extraordi- 
nary violence of the waves {0 wa{h'd off, that there appeared itucks of 
trees, doubtieis in their native places; for they retained manifett 
tigas of the ſtrokes of the axe, at the talling of them. The Sands be- 
ing waſh d oft, in the winter, theſe buts remain d to b- ſeen all the 
tummer following, but the next year the ſame were covered again 
with the lands, By this ic appeareth, that the tea in thac place . at? 
intruded upon the land. Moreover, J have been told by che ncigh- 
bours of Coed Traeth near Tenby, that the like hath been cen allo 
upon thoſe fands, &c. To this an ingenious and inquiſitive gentle- 
man of chis country, adds, that the fame hath been obſerved of late 
years near Capel Stinan or St. Juſtinian s; where were feen not cn'iy 
the roots or ſtocks of trees, but alſo divers pieces of ſquar'd timbe:. 
As for roots or itumps, I have often oblerved them my {elf at a lou 
ebb, in the ſands betwixt Borth and Aber Dyvy in Cardiganfhirc, 
but remember nothing of any impreſſion ot the ax on them; but cn 
the contrary, that many of them, if not all, were very ſmooth ; and 
chat they appeared, as to ſubſtance, more Ike the cole-black peat or 
fuelturf, than timber. 

There are excellent and noble Falcons that breed in theſe rocks, 
which our king Henry the ſecond (as the ſame Giraldus informs us) 
was wont to prefer to all others. And (unleſs I am deceived by ſome 
of that neighbourhood) they are of that kind which they call Pere- 
grins. For, according to the account they give of them, I need not 
uſe other words to deicribs them, than theſe veries of that excellent 
poet of our age, Auguſtus Thuanus Eimerius, in that golden bc ok 
which ne entitles Hieracoſophion: 


Depreſſus capitis vertex, cblongagque toto 
Corpore pennarum ſeries, pallentia crura, 


5 Et graciles digiti ac ſparſi, nareſque rotunde. 


Flat heads, and feathers laid in curious rows 
Oer all their parts, hook'd beaks, and ſlender clawe. 
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The ſea with great violence beats upon the land retiring from this 
promontory ; which is a ſmall region called the lordſhip of Kemacs. 
In it, we firſt meet with Filcard, ſeated on a ſteep rock, and having 
a convenient harbour for ſhipping : ſo called by the Engliſh from a 
fiſhery there; and by the Britains, Aber-Gwain, which ſignifies the 
mouth of the river Gwain. Next is Newport on the river Nevern, 
call'd in Britiſh Trevdraeth, which ſignifics the town on the ſand. 
This was built by Martin of Tours, whoſe poſterity made it a corpo- 


ration, and granted it ſeveral privileges, and conſtituted therein « 


portrieve and batlift; and alſo built themſelves a caſtle above the town, 
which was their chief feat. They alſo founded the monaſtery of St. 
Dogmael on the bank of the river Teivi, in a vale encompaſs d with 
hills, from which the village adjoyining (as many other towns did 
from monaſteries) cook its beginning. This barony was firſt taken out 
of the hands of the Welſh, by Martin of Tours, from whoſe poſte- 
rity (called from him Martins) it deicended by marriage to the barons 
de Audeley. They held it a long time; till, in the reign of kin? 
Henry the eighth, William Owen deſcended from a daughter of 5 
Nicholas Martin, after a tedious ſuit at law for his right, obtained i. 
at laſt and lefc it to his ſon George; who (being an exquiſite antiqua- 
ry, has inſormed me, that there are in this barony, belides the threc 
boroughs (Newport, Fiſhgard, and St. Dogmael) twenty knights-fees 
and trenty-ſic pariſhes. 

More inward, on the river Teivi already mentioned, lies Kil Ga- 
ran; which ſhews the ruins of a caille built by Giraldus. But now, 
being reduced to one itreet, it is famous for nothing but a plentiſul 
ſalmon-fiſnery. For there 15 a very famous ialmon-leap, wiere the 
river falls headlong; and the falmons, making-up from the ſe to- 
wards the ſhailows of thz 1iver, when they come to this cataract, 
bend their tails to their mouths (nay lometmes, that they may leap 
wich greater force, hold To 11 het taech ) and then upon diſengag- 
ing themlelves from their circle, wich au lden violence, as when a 
ſtick that's bent 15 reflected, they cat themiclves from che water up 
to a ae ee to the admiration ot the jpectators ; which Aue. 
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nius thus deſcribes very elegantly : 
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Nor thou, red Salmon, ſhalt be laſt in fame, 
Whole flirting tail cuts through the deepeſt ſtream, 
With one ſtrong jerk the wondring flood deceives, 
And ſporting mounts thee to the utmoſt waves. 


There ace in this County ſeveral ſuch circular ſtone monuments, a: 
that deſcrib'd in Caer-mardhin-ſhire by the name of Meineu gwyr, 
and Karn Lhecharc in Glamorganſhire. But the moſt remarkabie, is 
that which 1s called y Gromlech, near Pentre Evan in Nevern pariſh, 
where ace ſeveral rude ſtones, pitched on end, in a circular order; 
and in the midſt of the circle, a vaſt rude ſtone placed on ſeveral pil- 
lars. The diameter of the Area is about fifty foot. The ſtone ſup- 
ported in the midſt of this circle is eighteen foot long, and nine in 
breadth ; and at the one end it is about three foot thick, but thinner 
at the other. There lies allo by it a piece broken off, about ten foot 
in length, and five in breadth, which ſcems more than twenty oxen 
can draw. It is ſupported by three large rude pillars, about eight 
foot high ; but there are allo five others, which are of no uſe at pre. 
ſent, as not being high encugh, or duly placed, to bear any weight of 
the top- ſtone. Under this ſtone, the ground 1s neatly flag d, conſi- 
dering the rudeneſs of monuments of this kind. I can ſay nothing of 
the number and height of the {tones in the circle, not having ſeen this 
monument my ſelf; but this account I hrve of it, is out of Mr. George 
O wen's manuſcript hiſtory abovementioned, which was communicated 
to me by the worſhipful John Lewis of Manour Nowen, Eſq; And! 
have alſo received a deſcription of it from a perſon, who at my re- 
queſt lately viewed it, not differing materially, from that which we 
tind in the manuſcript. The name of this monument ſeems much of 
the ſame ſignification with Meineu gwyr; for Krwn, in the feminine 
gender Krom, ſignifies (as well as gwyr) crooked or bending ; and 
Lhech, a ſtone of a flat form, more or leſs, whether natural or ar:iti- 
cial. And as we have obſerved another monument in Caernarvonſhire, 
call'd Lhech or Maen gwyr, ſo we meet with ſeveral in Angleſey, and 
ſome in other parts of Wales call d Kromlecheu. Now, that theſe 
monuments have acquired tliis name from bowing, as having been placcs 
of worſhip in the time of idolatry, I have no warrant to affirm. How 
ever,in order to farther ra e's ee may take notice, that the Iriſh hi- 
torians call one of their chiefeſt idols Cromcruach ; which remained 
till St. Patrick's time in the plain of Moy-fleu& in Breſin. This idol 
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is deſcrib'd to have been carv'd, with gold and ſilver, and ſaid to bs 
a:ctended with twelve others much tcls, all of brats. placed round 
about him. Crumcruach, at the approach of St. Patrick, ſell to the 
ground, and the Jeiler idols funk into the earth up to their necks: 
The heads wherect (lays one of the authors cf the lite cf St. Patrick, 
cited by Coaignus) are in perpecual memory of this miracle, {till pre— 
minent cut of the ground, and to be ſcen ar this day. Now aitho' 
we mould queltion the auchoricy of this writer, as to theſe muracics ; 
yet it we may be allow d to make any uſe at all of ſuch hiſtories, we 
may from keace1nler, that this circle of ſtones (which arc here men- 
tion'd by thæ name ot idols heads) was, belore the planting of Chri- 
ſttaniry in this country, a place of idolatrous worſhip. And it tha; 
be granted, we ſhall have little reaſon to doubt, bur that cur Kren- 
lech, as well as all other juch circular ſtone-monuments in bricain 
and Ireland (of which, I prelume, there are not leis than one hund— 
red yet remaining) were aiio erected for the {ame uſe But te procerd 
farcher ; this relation of idolat cus worſh:p at Crumcruach, leems 
much cunfirm d by the gencral tradition concerning ſuch monuments 
in Scotland. For upon peruſal of icme letters en this ſubject, from 
the learned and judicidus De. James Garden, profcitor of divinicy ac 
Aberdeen, to an ingen!tuus gentleman of the Royal Society, (who, 
for what I can learn, was the firſt that Juipected thele circles tor tem- 
ples of the Druils;) 1 find that in ſeveral parts of that kingaom, 
they are call'd chappeis and rempies; wich this larther tradition, rthac 
they were places of worſhip in the time of Heathenilm, and did be— 
long to the Drounich. Which word ſome interpret the Picts; but 
Dr. Garden ſuſpects that it might originally denote the Druids |: In 
confirmation whereof, I add, tllat a village in Angleſey is call d Tre'r 
D-iw, and interpreted the town of the Druid. Now the diminucive 
of Driw muſt be Dawin (whence, perhaps, Kaer Drewin in Meri— 
onydhſhire) and ch is well known to be an ulual Iriſh termination in 
ſuch nouns. 

As for ſuch as contend that all monmnents of this kind, were ercc- 
red by the Danes, as crophies, ſcats of judicatute, places tor ciccting 
their kings, &c. they Will want hiiory to prove, that ever the Danes 
had any dominion. Or indeed the leaſt ſettlement in Walcs or the 
High-lands of Scctiand ; where y ©t uch MONUMEnts Ace as trequent, 
if not more common, than in other piaces of Britain. For altho we 
find it regiſter'd, that they have ſeveral runes committed depredacions 
on our ica-coalts, deſtroying ſom maritim places in the e 
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Glamorgan, Pembroke, Cardigan, and Angleſey, and ſometimes 
alſo making excurtions into the country: Yet we read, that they 
made no longer Ray, than whilſt they plunder'd the religious houics, 
and excorted money and proviſions from the people. Now, if i: be 
demai ded why they might not, in that ſhort ſtay, ere& theſe monu- 
ments; I have nothing to anſwer, but that ſuch vaſt perennial me- 
norials ſeem rather to be the work of a people ſettled in their coun- 
try, than of ſuch roving pyrates, who for their own ſecurity mull be 
continually on their guard, and conſequently have but mall lc ure, 
or reaion, for erecting ſuch laſting monumencs: And, that we find 
aiſo theſe monuments in the mountains of Caernarycnihire, and di- 
vers other places, where no hiſtory does inform jus, nor conjecture 
ſuggeſt, that ever the Danes had been. To which may be added, 
that if we ſtrictly compare the de:c1pmons of the Daniſh and Swediſh 
monuments in Saxo Grammaticus, V/ormius, and Rudbeckius, with: 
cur's in Britain, we ſhalt find conſide able difference in the order or 
ſtructure of them. For (if we may plage that here) I find nonec: 
them comparable to that magnificent, tho barbarcus monument, on 
Salisbury Plain; nor any that has ſuch a table in the midſt, as the 
Kromlech here deicribd; whereas ſeveral of curs in Wales have it. 
tho it be uſually much leſs; and very often this table or a kiſt-vacn 
is found without any circle of ſtones and ſometimes on the 
contrary circles of ſtones, without any kiſt-vaen or other ſtone 
in the midit. Burt this we need not fo much inſiſt upon: For tho 
they ſhouid agree exactly, yet are we not therefore oblig d to ac- 
know:edge that our monuments were erected by the Danes. For? 
one nation ſince the planting of Chriſtianity hath imicated another, 
in their churches, chapels, ſepulchral monuments, &c. ſo alſo in the 
time cf Paganiſm, the rites and cuſtoms in religion muſt have been 
deriv'd from one country to another. And Ithink it probable, ſhould 
we make diligent enquiry, that there may be monuments of this k1nd 
{fil} excant in the leis frequented places of G-rmany, France, and 
Spain; If not alſo in Italy. Pur I fcar I have too long detain dhe 
reader with probabilites, and fhail therefore only add, that whatever 
elſe hath been the ute of theſe monuments, it is very evident thy 
have been (ſome of them at lealt) us d as burial-places ; ſceing M.. 
Aubrey in thac part of his Monumenta Brit nnica which he entities 
Templa Pruidum, gives us ſome inftances of human s-clecons, found 
on the on:-tie of cone or two of them in Wil:ſhire. And Dr. Garden 
in bis forem2n:10n'd letters, aſſirme, that ſome perſons et living have 
dug aſhes our of che bottom of a little circle (ſet about With ftuucs 
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ſtanding cloſe tog=cher) in the center of one of thee monuments 
near the church of Keig in the ſnire or Aberdeen; and ads iarcher, 
that in the ſhire of Iuvernels, and pariſh of Enner Allen, there is 
one of theie monumen:s, call d the chapel of Tilligorum, alias Cape! 
Mac-mulach, which is full of graves, and was, within the memory 
of lome living, an ordinary place cf burial, at eaſt for poor people, 
and continues to be ſo at chis day tor ſtrangers, and children that dic 
Without bapti m. | 

We nave not room here to take notice of the other monuments cf 
this Kind, which this county affords; and ſhall therefore enly cb 
ſerve, that in Newport-pariſh there arc five of theſe tables or altars 
(that we may diltinguiſh them by ome name) placed near each other, 
which 1ome conjecture to have been o ce encompa.s d with a circic 
of ſtone-pillars, tor that there are two ſtones yet landing near th m. 
But tl. æſe are nothing comparable in bigneſs to the Grom'ech here de- 
ſcrivd, nor rais d above three foot high : Nor are they ſupported 
with julars, but ſtones placed edgewitle : and fo are rather ot hat 
kind of monuments which we cali Kicſteu-maen or ſtone-cheſte, 
than Kromlecheu, 

I had almoſt forgot to acquaint the reader, that there is alſo in Ne— 
verm-pariſh,betides the Gromlech, a monument called commonly Lhech 
y Drybedh (1. e. Tripodium) and by ſome the altar-ſtone. Ic is 
of ſomewhat an oval form, and about twelve yards in circumſe— 
rence, and placed on four ftones (wherect one is uſeleſs, as not touch- 
ing it) ſcarce two foot high. At the ſouch- end, it is about four foot 
and a half in thickneſs, but ſenſibly thinner to the other end, where 
it exceeds not four inches; at which end, there is cut tuch a ductus or 
conyeyance, as might ſerve to carry eff any liquid that ſhould run 
down; but to what purpoſe it was delign'd, I ſhall not pretend to con- 
jecture. | oe 

X maen ſigl, or the rocking-ſtone, deſerves alſo to be mentioned 
here; alcho* (having never ſeen it my ſelf) I ain not fully ſaristy id, 
Whether it be a monument, or, as Mr. Owen ſcems to ſuppole, purc- 
ly accidental. But by the account I hear of it, I ſuſpect it rather an 
effect of human induſtry, than chance. This ſhaking ſtone (lays he) 
may be ſeen on a fca-cliff within half a mile of St. Davids; it is 10 
vaſt, tha: I preſume it may exceed the draught of an hundred oxen ; 
and it is altogether rude and unpoliſh'd. The occaſion of the name 
is, for that being mounted upon divers other ſtones, about a yard in 
height; ic is fo <qually pois d. that a mau may {Ke it with one 
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finger, fo that five or ſix men ſitting on it, ſhall perceive themſelves 

mov id thereby. But I am inform d, that ſince this worthy gentleman 
writ the hiſtor/ ct this Ccuntry, viz. in the late Civil Wars, {cme of 
the rebel-ſold:ers locking upon 1t as a thing much noted, and there- 
tore ſuperſtiticus; did, with ſcme difficulty, ſo alter its poſition, as 
to render it almoſt immoveable. There is alſo a rocking-ſtcne in lre⸗ 
and in the ccunty cf Dunegall, and pariſh cf Ciunmany, no leis re- 
markable than this, call d by the vulgar Magarl Fhin mhic Cuil! 
which is deſcribd to be cf a vaſt biguels, and ſomewhar of a Pyra- 

midal form, placed cn a flat ſtone, the ſmall end downward, bur 
whether by accident or human induſtry, I muſt leave to ſurther en- 
quit y. | | | 

In this county, are divers ancient tumuli, or artificial mcunts for 

urn-burial, wherect the moſt notable [have fcen, arg thuſeiour call d 
Krigcu Kemacs, or the barrows of Kemaes, Ons cf theſe, a gen.te- 
man cf the neighbcurhcod, cut cf curioſi y, and fer the ſatictection 
of ſome friends, caus d lately to be dug; and dilccver'd therein ve 
urns, which contain d a conſilerable quantity 0! burnt benes and 
aſhes. One ct theſe urns, tegether with the bones and aſhes it con- 
tain'd, was prefented co the Aſhmelean repelitcry at Oxicrd, by the 
- worſhipſui John Philips cf Pol Haidh, Eq; I ſhall nct pretend to 
determine What nation theſe barrows did belong to; tho frem the 
rudeneſs of the urns, as well in reſpect cf matter as faſhion, {crae 
might ſuſpect them rather Barbarcus than Roman, Fur we now nc: 
how unskilful ſeme artiſts among the Romans might be, eſpecially in 
theſe remote parts cf the province, where prebab y not many cf them, 
_ beſides military perſons, ever ſettled. Ancther urn was found ne: 
many years ſince, in a barrow in the pariſh of Melincu, and one vc- 
ry lately on a mcuntain not far from Kil Rhedyn. 

Bur ſeeing the deſign of this work is not conn d to antiquities and 
Civil Hiſtory, but ſomerimes, for the reader's diverſion, is extended 
* alſo to ſuch occurrences in nature, as ſeem more eſpecially remark- 

able; I hope it may be excuſable if I add here ſome few oblervaticns 
in chat kind: And ſhtail therefore communicate part cf a letter frem 
my ingenious friend, the Reverend Mr. Ivichclas Roberts, A. XI. 
rector of Lhan Dhewi \eifrey, which contains an account cf {cme 
migratory ſea birds that breed in the ifle of Ramley, with ſeme crher 
relations that feem remarkable. 


f. etum, is Ramſey-iſiand, call'd formerly Inis Devanog ſrom a chapcl 
ther 
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there dedicated that Saint, How ſwallow'd up by the ſea, which ſeems 
by the proverb to have been once part of the continent, if 1 may pro- 
perly call cur country ſo, when I ſpeak of ſuch ima. inlulets. In it 
there is a ſmail promontory or neck of land, ifluing into the.jea. 
which is calld Ynys yr hyrdhod, whence I preſume is the name ot 
Ramſey. To this iſland, and ſome rocks ad;oyning, call'd by the 
ſea men The biſhop and his Clerks, do yearly refort about the begin- 
ning of April 'uch a number of birds of ſcyera! forts, that none but 
ſuch as have becn ey<-witnefles can be prevail'd upon to bdicve it; 
all which, alter breeding here, leave us before Auguit. They come 
to the'e rocks, and allo leave them, conſtantly in the night-time : 
For in the evening the rochs ſhall be caverd wich them, and the next 
morning not abirgd :o be ſeen; ſo in the evening not a bird ſhall ap- 
pear, and the nu morning the rocks {hall be ful. They alto vitir 
us commonly abu Chinas, and fray a week or more, and then 
take their leave till bre ding-time. Three ſorts ct thee Migratory 
bi:ds are cad » Weiſh, Mora, Poeth-wy, and Pal; in Engliſh, E- 
ligug, Razorbil, „ 4 Puſing; to which we may alſo add the Harry- 
bir.1; tho' I cannor at preſent allure you, whether this bird comes 
and goes off with the reſt. 
The Eligug lays bu: one egg, Which (as well as theſe of the Puffin 
and Razorbity 15 as biz as a duch's, but longer, and ſmaller at ene 
en d.  Froin this egg ſhe never parts (unleſs forced) till ſhe hatches 
it, nor then till the young one be able to fell her; being all the 
while fed by the male. This and the Razcrbil breed upon the bare 
rocks, making no manner of neſt ; and ſcmetimes in fuch a place, 
that being frighten d thence, the egg or 3 cung one (which before was 
aphe!d by the breatt, upon a narrow ſhelving rock) tumbles into che 
ſca. The Puffin and Harry-bird breed in holes, cither thoie of rab- 
bets (wherewith Ramſcy is abundantly furniſh'd, all black) or tuch as 
the; dis with their beai.s. The Harry-birds are never ſcen on land, 
bur when taken; and the manner of taking theſe and the Puſfins, is 
commonty by planting; nets before their berries, wherein they ſoon 
en angle themſelves. Thee four forts cannot raiſe themſelves upen 
the wing, from the land; but, it at, any diſtauge from the clifts, wad- 
die (fur they cannot be well faid ro go, their legs being too infirm for 
that uſe, and placed much more backward than a dock s, ſo that the; 
ſcem ro ſtand upright) to ſome precipice, and tence caſt them- 
({-lyves off, and take wing: But from the water they will raile to 
arty 
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only ſelect two of them. The firft is of a narrcw deep pond 
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any height. The Puffin lays three white eggs; the reſt but one. 
ſp:ckled, &c. | 

He adds much more of the other birds that frequent theſe rocks «+ 
and alſo gives a fhort account of ſeveral things remark ab}: 
in this county; but being conlin'd within narrow limits, I ſhall 


or rather pit, near the ſca-ſide, and ſome cliffs which by ther 


> 1 a 2 2 ' 
noiſe preſage ſtorms, &c. wherect he gives the following relg— 
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Near Stack-Pool Boſher, otherwiſe Boſherſton, upon the ſeal >. 
is a pool or pit call'd Boſherton-mear ; the depth wherect, ſever; a] 


that haye ſounded, have not vet dilcover'd. This pit bubbles aus 


foams, and makes ſuch a noiſe before ſtormy weather, that it is heard 


above ten miles oft. The banks are of no great circumtierence a: the 
top, but broader downwards; and from the bottom, there is a great 


breach towards the ſea, which is about a ſurlong diſtant. So har. 


conſidering the bubling, and the extraordinary noiſe this pit mee 


againſt ſtormy weather, I am apt to ſuſpect it may have a ſlubteg ans. 


gus communication with the ſea-water. Bur there is much more 
talk d of this place, than TI ſhall trouble you with at preſen:. becacic | 
rake ſome relations of it for fabulous; and Lving remote {rom it m. 
ſelf, I have had no opportunities of being ſatisty d of the truth fron: 
others. Its noiſe is diſtinctly known from that of the ſea; which 


| alſo on theſe coaſts often roars very loud. And che neighbouring in- 


habitants to the ſea, can give a 


rewd gueis what weather will en- 
ſue by the noiſe it makes. For when it proceeds from ſuch a crect. 
or haven, they will expect this or that fort of weather will follow. 


And by theſe oblervations, I have been told the evening before, whaz 


weather we ſhould have next day; which has happen'd very true; and 


that once, as by chance, bur often. 


The orher is a ſort of focd, made in ſeveral parts of tł is county, 
of a ſea-plant, which, by the deſcriprion I hear ot it, I take to be the 


oyſter-green or JefFuca marina. This cuſtom I find obtains allo in 
Glamorganſhire (where it is call d Javer-bread) as alſo in ſcveral parts 
of Scotland and Ireland, and probably in icme counties of Eng- 
land. g 


Near St. David's (ſays he) eſpecially at Eglwys Abernon, and in c- 
ther places, they gather, in the ſpring-time, a kind of Alga or tea- 


weed, with which they make a tort of food call'd Ihavan or lhaw- 


van, in Engliſh, black butter. Having gather'd the weed, they waſh 
| | 1 
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it clean from ſand and ſlime, and ſweat it between two tile tones ; 


; then they ſhred it ſmall, and knead it well as they do dough for bread, 
: and make it up into great balls, or rells, which ſcine cat raw, and Fr 
. thers iry'd with catmea] and butter. It is accounted ſovere gn againſt 
3 all diſtempers of the liver and ſpleen: And the late Dr. Owen af- 
4 * d me. that he found relief from it in the acuteſt fits ef the 
: one. 


There have been divers earls of Penbroke deſcended from ſeverat 
families. As for Arnulph of Mon: gomery, who firſt conquer'd it, 
and was afterwards ou:-law'd; and his Caſtellan Girald of W indſor, 
whom king Henry I. ma de afterward preſident over the Whole coun- 
try; 1 can ſcarce affirm, that they were earls. King Stephen firſt 
confer'd tne title of can! of Fenbroke upon Gilbert Strongbow {on ob 
Giſtebert de Clarc. He leit it to his fon Richard Strengbow, the 
conquer of Ireland; whe was (as Giraldus has it) © Clara C laren- 
fum fain' ig oriundus, deicended frem the famous family ct the 
Clares. Iſabella the only daughter of this carl, brought this title to 
her husbo.id Mt am Mactna!, lo call d, fur that his anceito rs had been 
heredirary marſgels of the king s palace, a very accompliſh'd perſon, 
ard well mit: 1 7 in the arts | Cf peace and war. Ot whom we fu 4 
tliis Plaph in Rudburn s 5 als: 


Helm quem Saturnam ſidi ſenſir Hidernia gcleni 
3 Haglia, Mercuri Norma, Gdilia Marian. 


Me Mars the French, their ſun the Engliſh cwnd. 


* The Normans Mercury, Iriſh Saturn tcund. 

After him, his five ſons were ſucc cſhvely earls of Pembroke, viz. Wil» 
lian. the younger; Richard, who hay ing rebell'd againſt Henry III. 
| Ped into ireland, here he dy An battle ; Gllbe ert, w ho at a tourna- 
men: ar Ware was unhors, d, and fo bil d; and Walter and Amelm. 
All hel dying in a ſhor: f ſpace without ifſuc ; king Henry III. in- 


veſted with che honour of this caridom William de Valentia, of 
the family of Luſignia in Poctiers, who was his cn brother by the 
mother s tide, and marry 'd Joan, the daughter of Gwarin de Mcnt 
Chenſey, by a daughter of William Mar Mal. To Wiuiam de Valen- 
| tia Ae el his lon Audoinar, who was governor ct Scotland un- 
= der king Edward I. His ſiſter and ccheir Elizabeth, being marry'd 


to John lord Haſtings, brougtit this title into a new family. For Law- 
| ten cv 
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rence -Haſtings hs grandchi'd by a fon, wko was lord cf Aberoa- 
venny, made earl of Penbrcke by a reſcript of king Edward III. a 
copy of which it may not be amils to ſubjoyn here, that we may (ee 
what right there was, by heirs-jemale, in theſe honorary titles. Rex 
omnibus ad quos, & c. falutem. R- e, that the good prefages of wil- 
dom and virtue, which we have form d trom the towardly youth and 
happy beginnings of cur well beloved coutin I awrence Haſtings, de- 
ferv-diy inquce us to countenance him with our eſpecial grace and 
lavour, in thoie things which concern the due preſervation and main- 
tenance cf his honour, Whereas therefore the inherntance of imar 
of Valence, ſometime earl of Pembroke (deceas d long ſince withc ur 
heir begotten of his body) hath been devoly'd upon his ſiſters, te be 
proportionably divided among them and their heirs: And b-cau'e 
we know for certain, that the forejaid T awrence, who ſuccecdeth 
the laid Aimar in part of the inheritance, is deicended irom che cideſt 
ſiſter of Aimar atoreſaid, and 16, by the avouching, of the learned, 
whom uc contu}red in this matter, the prerogative boch of name and 
honour is due unto him: We deem it juſt and due, that the ame Law- 
rence, claiming his title from the eldeſt ſiſter, aſſume and have the 
name ct carl of Penbroke, wh:ch-the ſaid Aimar had whilſt he liv's. 
Which, as much as lyeth in us, «e confirm, ratify, and approve : 
Willing and granting, that the 1aid Lawrence have and hold che 
preregative and honour of earl-palatine, in thote lands which he 
| ho!d-th of the ſaid Aimar's inheritance; as fully, and after the ſame 
manner, as the ſame Aimar had and held them, at the time of his 
death, &c. Witneſs the king at Montraartin, the 13th day of Octo- 
ber, in the 13th year of his reign. a 
This Lawrence Haſtings was ſucceeded by his fon John, who being 
taken by the Spaniards in a ſea- fight, and aiterwards redeem d, dy d in 
France in the year 1375. To him ſucceeded his fon John, who was 
kill d in a tournament at Wecditock in the year 1291. And it was 
obſerv d of this tamily, that by a certain particular fate no father ever 
ſaw his fon, for five generations. He lcaving no iſſue, ſeveral cc nl - 
derable revenues devolv d to the crown : And the cattle ct Penbrc! e 
was granted 0 Francis At-court, a courtier of that time in great ja- 
vour; who, upon this account, was commonly call'd lord of Ven- 
broke And not long after, John duke of Bedford, and after him 
his brother Humfrey duke of Gloceſter, ſuns of king Henry IV. cb- 
tain'd the ſame title. After that, William de la Pole was made mar- 
quiſs of Pembroke; upon whole deceale king Henry the ſixth created 
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